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Franklin Simon a Co. 


A Store of Ind:vidual Shops 
Fifth Avenue, 37th and 88th Sts., New York AS 


Useful Gifts 
GIRLS’ and JUNIOR MISSES’ 


RAINCOATS and HATS 


a 


PROOF AGAINST A GENTLE \\ 7? ~, 
SHOWER OR A HEAVY STORM VV 
‘ 
V \ 
O prove that a youthful person may be ‘ ( 


smartly clad whatever the weather, 
these three rain outfits are attractively and 
becomingly fashioned. Style, however, 
does not daunt their original pur- 
pose, which is to keep their wearers 
dry. 


90—This raincoat and tam 
hat appears in a_ smart 
leather shade. The rubber- 
ized side turns to the storm 
and the silk canton side to 
the wearer. The tam is of 
the same material. Sizes 
8 to 17 years. 

COAT AND HAT $15.00 





7 90 


92—This sturdy wool , 
tweed raincoat in a hand- 
some gray mixture, has the 
swagger lines of a sport 
coat. The tweed is of heavy 
quality with rubberized 
back. Sizes 8 to 16 years. | 


GIRLS’ AND JUNIOR $14.50 


MISSES’ COAT SHOP 
Second Floor 





94—A thoroughly practical raincoat and rain hat of tan 

or navy blue rubberized poplin. Coat is fashioned with | 
raglan shoulders ; collar may be worn high or low, patch 
pockets. The hat has stitched brim. Sizes 6 to 17 years. 


COAT AND HAT $9.75 
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A leather desk set in rose, blue, brown, gray, pur- 
y ple, or green, to match the color scheme of any 
f ; dpe i ic 
| Froen the mudet of countless deco- room, - er - ‘4m — a ay - oe = 
rative designs in book ends, this 7 Aspe 50 good leather and simple, refined de- 
| pair of striped leather, choice of . bomre 





rose or blue. Pair, 3.50. 








cozy, captivating little lamp of 


; VERY shop in.the Lord & Taylor store For the desk, hall or boudoir, this 


IS Just teeming with holiday sugges- mahogany, with a border of scar- 

j skein a ‘ En let berries on its parchment shade, 
tions . . . Jewels, Boudoir Requisites, peed ear > lage acre sal oe 
Christmas card Price, $10.00 


Art Objects, Trinkets. Silver, lovely articles 
of personal adornment, smart Leather Goods 


and desk Fittings. There are beautitul and 





A miniature frame, gold plated, in suitable gifts for every member of the family 
a leatherette case, to hold the face : : ° 
of the most dear. 4.73. gifts that combine good quality'and work- 


manship-with good value. 
Mail and Telephone Orders Will Re- 
ceive Prompt and Careful Attention. 


Telephone, Greeley 1900. | Ask for 





\ hospital thermos set, tray, pint 








Telephone Order Desk. : 
jug and glass; to be had in laven- 
der, blue, pink, ivory and pearl 

grav. Set, $9.50 








Here is a drawer cabinet of paper, 
white or gray, 48 sheets, 24 cards, 
72 envelopes, the cabinet a perma- 
nent case to hold stationery. $3.00. 
Cabinet of varied colors, same 
quantity, $1.35. 





not your picture as a gift, in 





able of a royal highness is this hy 


Fit for the dressing-t 
Perfume atomizer, of rock crys- boudoir set of cloth of gold over glass, an exclusive this Sterling silver frame ? Hand 
Lord & Taylor design. The set, powder jar, hair re engraved. cabinet-size frame. 


tal, net covered bulb, French gilt 
metal top, 7 in. high. $6.00 


ceiver, and pin tray. $12.50 $4.15 


Lord & T aylor 3 


FIFTH AVEN 89th Street 
NEW YORK 


38th Street 
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Occupy Your Spare Moments Profitably | 


Consult 


THE WOMAN CITIZEN 


171 Madison Avenue New York City, N. Y. 


FOR INFORMATION AS TO HOW YOU 
CAN EASILY INCREASE YOUR INCOME 

















Selected Company 


lers realize to the full that it is only by a process of careful discrimination and elimination that x 


E hope thal our read 
the compendiuins of reliable advertising matter that we book from week to week in the Woman Citizen. Constantly we are rejecting ad 
Constantly we ave investigating. Once we were imposed upon, but only once. In the resul 


Ve try to be absolutely accurate and reliable in the statement 


¢ are able to present 


vertising because it does not measure up to standard. 
if you see it advertised in the Woman Citizen, you can rely on its being worth buying. 
We choose our advertisers for the same qualities of accuracy and reliability. Don’t forget that, when you go to marke 


made in our reading pages. 
Don’t forget to say: “TI saw your adver 


through our advertising pages. And don’t forget to let the advertiser know that you den’t forget it. 


tisement in the Woman Citizen.” 


THE WOMAN CITIZEN 


On News-Stands—or Write for Sample Copy 


171 MADISON AVENUE NEW YORK CITY 
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NEW YORK, 


“SEVERAL new models in soft 
ray) materials— Duvyteen, Peach 
Bloom, and Knox Camel’s Hair. 














Also an advance showing of 
Women's Sport Clothes and 
Hats for Palm Beach and Cuba. 


A department which will give prompt and careful atten- 


tion to correspondence orders is at your disposal. 


KNOX HAT COMPANY 


452 FIFTH AVENUE 161 BROADWAY 
AT 40TH STREET SINGER BUILDING 
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GB. Altman & Cn. 


MADISON AVENUE- FIFTH AVENUE, NEW YORK 
Thirty-fifth Street 


EEE SE EEE 


Thirty-fourth Street 


oO 


THE TOILET GOODS DEPARTMENT 


has received an exclusive importation of the Beauty Preparations of 


MME. LEONIE BERNEDE, 
OF PARIS | 








of which B. Altman & Co. are the sole distributors in the United States of America 


: | 
L’OREA, a new and entrancing perfume produced by Miro-Dena, is now | 
being introduced in the same Department | 

| 


(First Floor, Madison Avenue Section) 
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1018—“Meditation” book ends, fin- 
ished in polychrome and gold bronz. 

fit in well in any library. A great 
many books can be placed between 
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their confines. 5% in. long. Com- 
plete, $12.00 the pair. 1140—No bvide ever x ] 
received too many iol Sc Ur = iE I |O' ole  SISISTSISIS SISOS D 
candlesticks. These 
— are 7% in. high,dec- 
orated oa , —— 
gold and polychrome 
VINGTON’S' wares colors. Decorated 5 teamer B askets 
dles. Complete, 
are gathered for the $6.50. ° 
most discriminating shop- 
ping public in the world She e 





and they are offered to this 


ru tt 

SH 2 op 
: Ti flieks: & Son 
D/ FirFTH AVENUE 


New Yor«K 


public at prices which are 


2) oe 


remarkable for their rea- 





sonable level. 
The Fall Catalog is ready 
October Ist 


~Iwrw e 
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1091—The last touch in originality and util- 
ity for the hearthstone of the home, is this 
unique fire-set. From the glittering waves 
beneath the keel of the good ship Don Fer- 
nando, hang fire-tongs, hearthbrush, shovel, 
poker, and quaint toaster, all of bright, pol- 

ished brass. Complete, $50.00. _d *% 
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OVINGTON'S “Xeno” 
E 312-314 FIFTH AVENUE NEW YORK _i 
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A WEEKLY CHRONICLE OF PROGRESS 


Vo_rumME IV 


Oppose Wadsworth! 
HATEVER else is blurred, whatever else is hazy, in this 


world of half lights and half truths and half baked ef 


W 


forts to do better and be better, one thing is as clear as the 
noo day sun: New York women can not tolerate any proposi- 
tion on the part of Republicans looking to the naming of Sena 
tor \Vadsworth as the candidate of the Republican party to 
succeed himself as senior Senator from New York. 


If New 


women could tolerate Senator Wadsworth as the Republi 


And one more thing is as clear as the noon-day sun: 
Yor 
can candidate the women of the rest of the country would repu- 
diate them unfalteringly. 

So much has been brought out by the state convention of the 
Nev York League of Women Voters last month and its subse- 
sequent reaction from all over the country. The distinguishing 


feature of that convention was the placing of the organization on 
record “as opposed to Senator Wadsworth’s nomination or elec- 
tion,” and committed to do “everything in our power to defeat 
him.” 


rr 


Ihe action was anticipated, indeed predestined. That the Re- 
publicans of New York State should even contemplate the plac- 
ing of Senator Wadsworth’s name in nomination is astounding 


when viewed in connection with their interest in the women’s 
votc. It offends women’s intelligence, it affronts their common 
sense. 


In this crisis the Republican party should come, and come 
quickly, to the realization that if it chooses Senator Wadsworth 
as its nominee it cuts the ground from under its feet in any ap- 
proach to the New York woman voter. 

Are women to forget that Senator Wadsworth’s vote withheld 
from them this very vote of theirs which he is now to come sup 
plicating of them? 

re they to forget that when his “aye” alone would have saved 
the Federal Suffrage Amendment in the 65th Congress and sent 
it speeding to the 43 Legislatures ready for it in 1919, his “nay” 
rang out the loudest of any in the Senate Chamber ? 

\re they to forget the hours, days, weeks and months of ago 
nized suspense endured because New York’s representative would 
not represent New York and her mandate to him, but frankly 
chose to represent himself and Mrs. Wadsworth instead ? 

\re they to forget the cost in health and strength and mone; 
and time and energy and happiness entailed by his short and sel- 
fish vision? 

[t is not thinkable that the Republicans can be party to their 
own defeat, their own belittling and undoing, by choosing a man 
so crippled in appeal, a man who must confine his appeal to the 
man voter, who sarely could not, for very pride’s sake, come 
suppliant to the woman voter whose cause he has so long injure 
and derided. 

What a spectacle that would be! 

On what a ripple of women’s laughter would that appeal go 
down into political history! 


TT 


DECEMBER 6, 


1919 NuMBER 20 


There will be nothing partisan in the women’s opposition to 
Senator Wadsworth. Republican women will join with Demo 


cratic women to defeat him. state 


The Republican leaders of the 


and nation should not let themselves be misled on this score. 


I-ven aside from his suffrage record, Senator Wadsworth is no, 
With 


special privilege has outweighed the happiness and health of little 


grata to the women. He is a class-bound feudalist. hina 


children. His record on child labor matches his suffrage record. 

The Republican party has been doing all in its power to con- 
vince women that it is the party that is consistently considering 
the woman voter and making it possible for her to be drawn into 
the party ranks with the least violence to her ideals and interests. 
How absurd becomes the claim if Senator Wadsworth is to be se- 
lected as a party spokesman. Consider, too, the handicap placed 
upon Republican women workers if the party asks them to ap- 
proach women at large in advocacy of Senator Wadsworth. They 
will be made ridiculous from end to end of the state. They know 
it and the outlook holds no allurement for them. 

To choose Senator Wadsworth as the Republican nominee is to 
choose the hostility of the women of the state regardless of party. 
It is to invoke such a campaign of opposition as has seldom been 
waged in the Empire State. It is to renew the old 
It is to set the temple bells to 


spirit of the 
lo 
women a campaign against Senator Wadsworth will not be a cam- 
It will be a crusade. 


suffrage campaigns. ringing. 


paign. 


Showing Women How 


LWAYS the male mind tends towards becoming 
That wo 


cuide, 
philosopher and friend to all things feminine. 
man shall never evade her manifest duties—-perfectly manifest 


to him—is man’s constant preoccupation. He knows—he has 


always known—just what she can do and how she can do 
it—he was born knowing it. He is an impregnable authority 


on ethics-—-for women. He knows her limitations far, far bet 


ter than she knows them herself. He has always told her so. 

The editorial male mind held itself slightly aloof when the 
International Conference of Women Doctors first gathered in 
New York. Then, with a sigh of relief it settled into the be 
lief that these doctors were going to concern themselves pri 
marily with improvement in the health and efficicney of wo 
men and children—a good job too, it thought. Patronage and 
approval were handed out in equal portions. 

But before the Conference was over, once more the male 
brow corrugated, once the 
It appeared that women doctors were inter 


again male mind was subcon 
sciously stirred. 
ested in the whole field of medicine, the whole realm of hu 
manity, that they are taking down some useless barriers be 
The 
pa 
tiently shoved the women doctors back to the health of wo 
It gravely admonished them not to be 


tween male and female, and doing it a little mockingly. 
ponderous editorial male pen started to call a halt. It 


men and children. 
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tempted “to reform the world.” The practical aim of the Con- 
ference, which was announced as “improvement of the health 
of women and children” was held to be much more in their 
line ; it was “peculiarly a woman’s job.” 

The male of the species designates to what ends the first or- 
ganized energy of women physicians should be devoted. And 
in every detail this male lay mind is cock-sure of itself, what- 
ever the business of woman, specific, technical or professional, 
it undertakes to direct. And those women doctors? They 
went about their business, smiling a little mysteriously, per- 
fectly undisturbed by the fact that ink-stained hands of the 
editorial male were waving frantically at them to stop, and 


go the other way. 
Brass Tacl 1 Yul 

. YO ‘ rao 6 r ‘ 

raSS 1LacKS an ukonese 
a Territory may be only a mere chit among 

commonwealths of the world, but it is a wise child 

knows its own election laws. It confusion 
among the peoples of the earth about who are people and when 


the 
and 
has seen much 
they are it. 

It has been looking on at older governments and taken notice 
of the fact that when women pay taxes, or break laws, or buy 
food, or rent houses, they are full-sized people. But just as 
soon as they get into the habit of thinking themselves people, 
then some law maker comes along and takes the joy out of 
life by deciding that they are not people, are not anything, in 
fact. In other words, Mr. Homo and Mrs. Homo and the 
whole Homo family are people to the sociologists, but up to 
recently only Mr. Homo and Mr. Homo’s grown son, were 
“people” to the politicians. 

All this, says young Yukon, sounds like nonsense. One 
can’t be and not be at the same time. It defies philosophy. 
Let us get down to brass tacks and define what and whom 
we are talking about when we say people. 

Therefore, the Yukon Council did pass an “Ordinance Re- 
specting Elections” on May 20, 1919, which reads: “In this 
Ordinance, unless the context otherwise requires, words im- 
porting the masculine gender include females and the words 
“voter” and “elector” include both men and women, and the 
provisions of and all forms hereby provided shall, mutatis 
mutandis, apply to women as well as men. (2) In regard to all 
matters coming within the provisions of this Ordinance, wo- 
men shall be upon an absolute equality with and have the same 
rights and privileges, and be subject to the same penalties 
and disabilities as men.” 

Thus has Yukon away 
words simple enough for the way-faring man, though a fool. 


cleared much useless detritus it 


- ° , 
Can we Measure Fatigue ? 
[: may sound commercial to talk about the economic value 
of the human machine but it certainly has an economic 
value. And if caring for human bodies for efficiency’s sake 
will bring about juster and more humane results than have 
the pleasanter-sounding philanthropic movements of the past, 
why not use them and be glad? At all events this motive of 
efficiency is making progress, whereas humane motives have 
come to little. 

War is a curious brute exemplifying Samson’s riddle: “Out 
of the eater came forth meat and out of the strong came forth 
sweetness.” Tie war gave an unexampled stimulus, accord 
ing to Dr. Frederic Lee, professor of physiology in Columbia 
University, to study minutely the human mechanism so 
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strangely neglected before. Dr. Lee, who is also consulting 
physiologist to the United States Public Health Service, told 
the conference of International Women Doctors in New York 
that there is now in four countries, Great Britian, Canada, 
France and the United States, a concerted movement to ins- 


titute a valuable research into the highest efficiency of the 
factory worker. He showed upon a screen charts and dia- 
grams gauging physiological reactions and output, based upon 
the duration of labor and its strain. 

The period of highest production seems, generally speal ing, 
to be in the middle of the forenoon, according to scier tific 
measurements; after the “practice effect.” This excellent point 
when the eye and brain and muscular correlation are at thei 
maximum, generally drops a little on account of fatigue, picks 
itself up after the noon rest and drops badly again at the end of 


the day. ‘The most spectacular diagram shown was that o 
the twelve-hour night work, the down grade lines after te 
hours becoming SO appalling as to show the bad econom ~ as 
well as the inhumanity of keeping human beings at tension for 
“When fatigue during the working pe 
becomes pronounced,” said Dr. Lee, “means ought to be dis 
may 


so long a period. 


covered for lessening it. Paradoxical as it seem, 
can probably be done while at the same time maintaining o1 
increasing the total output. Shortening the working pe 
will frequently do it. Introducing recess periods during th 
working spell often proves helpful in the same direction. A 
five-hour continuous working spell unbroken by rest periods 


is probably always too long for the best results.” 


“YT HE most interesting of Dr. Lee’s charts gave the comparaiive 

increase of output in a lessened day for heavy, medium 
and light work. With 
week, the output for very severe and even moderately severe 
Even in ver) 


several hours decrease in time in a 
work was increased to the point of 22 per cent. 
light work there was a loss in output of only one per cent for 
the diminished working period. ‘Overtime is inadvisable, as 
is also Sunday work following a week’s labor.” Dr. Lee is sure 
excessive heat tends to impair strength and reduce production. 
\ccidents to workers, which are caused by fatigue, inexperi 
ence and other factors, and many of which are preventable 
are a grave source of inefficiency, as is also the lack of ade- 
A high labor turnover, while ex 


quate and suitable food. 
The very 


pensive, is also imcompatible with high production. 
common limitation of work on the part of workers to a point 
far below their physiological capacity means a low production. 
The problem of women as compared with men in industry 1s 
This sct- 
fitted for, 


not a problem of their physiological differences. 
ence endeavors to discover what the worker is 
what he is capable of, and under what conditions he can do 
his best without exhaustion or other physical detriment. It 
endeavors to learn and point out to the employer rational 
methods of securing a high production. It conduces to th 
advantage of both employer and worker, and offers ground {vi 
the recognition of the identity of their interests. What is now 
needed is an extension of scientific investigation, the educa- 
tion of industrial managers and workers, and the sympatheti: 
co-operation of those persons who can aiMinancially in cx 
tending and establishing the new order. 

This may seem a cold-blooded method of obtaining resul's, 
but if efficiency is the god of this generation, and economy 15 
his prophet, following his rules seems to be bringing about 


some long looked for results. 
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Legislatures in 1919 Session 
(Nine) 
[llinois*-—Ratified June 10—Re-ratified June 17. 
Wisconsin*— Ratified June 10. 
Michizan*-—Ratified June 10. 


Ohio* —Ratified June 16, 1919. 
Penn: ylvania*—-Ratified June 24. 
Mass: chusetts*—Ratified June 25. 
Texa Ratified June 28, 1919. 
Georvia—June 24, 1919. 
\labama-—July 8, 1919. 


Ratified by Special Session 
(Fifteen) 
New York*—Ratified June 16. 


Kansas*— Ratified June 106. 


Missouri*-——Ratified July 3. 

Colorado——Called by Governor Shoup for Dec. 8. 

low: Ratified July 2. 

South) Dakota—Conditionally called by Governor Norbeck for 


lec. 3. 
Utah*—Ratified September 30. 
Neb Ratified Senate July 31; House Aug. 1. 
Arkansas*—Ratified July 28. 
Ratified Nov. 1. 
Ratified July 30. 


-Ratified September 8. 


iska* 


Calitornia* 
Montana* 
Minnesota™ 
New Hampshire*—-Ratified September 10. 
Maine*—Ratified Nov. 5. 

North Dakota*—Nov. 25. 


Special Sessions for Other Purposes 


North Carolina—Special session called. 


Annual 


Legislatures That Will Meet in 1920 


That have not ratified 
(Five) 
Next Legis- 
lature Begins. 
January 


Limit of 
Session. 


SS NTT 60 days 


EEE REE DE S.bnchacthhccceheernyreciomecnases 60 days 

ee ere (gp Seen ee 90 days 

RN ia ha ited decrianionl bE None 

a a ee =, eae 60 days 
Annual 


Legislatures That Will Meet in 1920 and 1921 


That have not yet ratified 
(Four) 
Next Legis- Limit of 


lature Begins. Session. 


SE esa Ree Fane 26 .......-2~0 ~~. 5 Gays 
ee NE oi eres a. a Se Vone 
moms idend ............-- 2 (aes ee 60 days 
math Carolina ...........- |, See None 
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Ratification Schedule 


(Those starred have ratified) 


Biennial 
Legislatures That Will Not Meet Until 1921 
Unless Special Session Is Called 


Have not yet ratified 


Thirteen 
Next Legislature | 
Commecieet ......... -January 8 ees be 


Delaware ........- — a sins 
TIGR: Saco euees He 60 d 
a 60 days 
ingiate ......... _jJanuary 9 bs 
Nevada __---- Cin January 20 60 « 
New Mexico -.....--.----- January | None 
North Carolina —_~_-- January 7 60 days 
Ge ar _January 7 . - ’ None 
CU pei _January 6 10 days 
Denmessee ...................January 6 , 75 days 
WOUMWINE 5 oe eS . January & None 
West Virginia - January 8 15 day 
Quadrennially 
Alabama... +... -Convened July 8, 1919. Next session in 1923 
Recapitulation 
Ratified Did not ratify 

1. Illinois _( June 10) 1. Georg 

2. Wisconsin _(June 10) 2. Alabama 

3. Michigan _-_--(June 10) 

4. Kansas ~------(June 16) 

5. Ohio ---------(June 16) 

6. New York _~--_(June 16) 

7. Pennsylvania __ (June 24) 

8. Massachusetts _(June 25) a 

9. Texas ......-.(June 28) " 

10. lowa —— es at 

11. Missouri ~----- (July 3) 

12. Arkansas ~---~-(July 28) 

13. Montana. ----- (July 30) 

14. Nebraska ~---- (July 31) 

15. Minnesota _.-.(Sept. 8) 

16. New H’mpshire (Sept 10) 


Utah 


“alifornia 


ee oe (Sept. 30) 
18. o> (Nov. 1) 
19. Maine 5) 
20. North Dakota _( Nov. 25) 


17. 


Harvest in December 


N all probability South Dakota will have ratified by the ume 
{ this is read. December 3 was the date tentatively set for the 
state’s special session, to be called by the Governor on condition 
that the legislators would defray their own expenses for the ses 
Colorado is scheduled 


sien. 


A majority were pledged to do this. 
to act on December 8. Nevada and Idaho may likewise find rati 


fication dates in December. 
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The League of Women Voters’ Mission 


As Reported by One of the’ Missionaries 


ROM South Dakota to Colorado the League of Women Vo- 

ters’ Mission explained the League and then swung back to- 

ward the coast to visit Utah, Nevada, California, Arizona and 
New Mexico. 

Speaking with Mrs. Catt at the conference have been: Dr. 
Valeria Parker, chairman of the social hygiene committee of the 
League; Mrs. Edward P. Costigan, chairman of the food com- 
mittee; Mrs. E. Jean Nelson Penfield, representing the committee 
on unification of civil codes; Miss Marjorie Shuler, representing 
the child welfare committee. Mrs. Costigan left the party at 
Denver, Miss Jessie Haver representing her for the remainder 
of the trip. Mrs. Catharine Waugh McCulloch, chairman of the 
committee on unification of civil codes, and Miss Julia Lathrop 
of the child welfare committee participated in the first of the con- 
ferences. 

Two-day sessions were held in the various states, Mrs. Catt 
speaking on the ratification situation and the purposes of the 
League and the committee representatives conducting confer- 
ences. Mass iueetings and public dinners were on all the pro- 
grams but even these did not suffice to give all the information 
desired about the League, so that the speakers appeared before 
other groups of men’s and women’s organizations in all the cities 
~isited. They also investigated local laws in preparation for the 
submission of a proposed legislative program of standards to 
the next League convention. 

A large and enthusiastic conference was held at Mitchell, South 
Dakota, under the auspices of the state suffrage association with 
Mrs. John L. Pyle, its president, as chairman. The association 
organized a League of Women Voters with Mrs. Pyle at its head 
and sent a resolution to Governor Norbeck asking him to call a 
special session to ratify the Federal Suffrage Amendment. 


HE Minnesota Equal Suffrage Association, which arranged 
for the conference in that state, responded to the call by or- 
ganizing a League with Mrs. Andreas Ueland, who has for so 
long and so ably led the suffrage association as chairman, raising 
six thousand dollars for the first year’s work and inaugurating 
in connection with the state university a citizenship school for one 
week in November. From the surrounding states many groups of 
women went to Minneapolis for the conference, including Mrs. 
Grace Clendenning, president of the North Dakota Suffrage Asso- 
ciation, and Mrs. James Devitt, former president of the Iowa as- 
sociation. A feature of the conference was a mass meeting at- 
tended by 4,000 persons. 


HE Seattle City Federation of Women’s Clubs was the 

hostess for the Washington conference with Mrs. H. A. 
bonnar, its president, as chairman of the conference. The 
State Legislative Council co-operated by taking charge of one 
day. Representatives of existing state organizations were 
elected by the conference on a temporary committee, with Mrs. 
Edward P. Fick of Seattle as chairman, to effect a permanent 
affiliation of state organizations in a League of Women Voters. 
Another committee of other representatives of state organiza- 
tions was formed to urge a special session for the ratification 
of the Federal Suffrage Amendment, Mrs. Clark of Seattle be- 
ing chairman of the committee. In the first twenty-four hours 
the committee secured two thousand signatures to a petition 
for the session. 
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T the conference in Portland, Oregon also assumed the do. 

ble duty of speeding up its ratification and organi’ ing 
League of Women Voters. Two committees of representatives ¢ 
existing state organizations were appointed, Mrs. Elliott C: rbet 
of Portland, chairman of the Oregon Equal Suffrage Allian-e, be 
ing elected permanent chairman of the ratification committ: e an 
temporary chairman of the organization committee for the I cagy 
of Women Voters. The ratification committee was given th 
power to raise $6,000 if need be to pay the expenses of the extr, 
session. The Oregon Equal Suffrage Association was in  harg 
of the conference with Mrs. Corbett as presiding officer. 


HEN Mrs. Catt’s resonant tones rang through the bi nque 
W room at the conference in Laramie, “And Wyomir = ha: 
not ratified,” it was just fifty years to the minute from the nigh 
on which William Bright, by the light of a lamp, wrote the /ord: 
of the Wyoming equal suffrage bill, words which carried a oun( 
the world and have borne fruit in the enfranchisement o mil 
lions of women, English women, Norwegian women, Africa 1 wo: 
men, German women. 

“And Wyoming has not ratified.” The conference adoj ‘ed: 
resolution asking Governor Carey to call a special session t 
ratify the federal amendment on December 10, the fiftieth ann 
versary of the passage of the Wyoming suffrage bill and the leg: 
day to recognize the suffrage law of Wyoming. The resolutia 
was signed by women from many of the counties in the state 
The little university town of Laramie as a town welcome! the 
visitors, in addition to the official committee headed by Mrs 
Melville Brown and Dr. Grace Raymond Heberd and deiega 
tions from the rest of the state. The speakers included Mrs 
Eva Downey, the mother of ten children and for fifty years 
voter, and Judge Melville Brown, one of the two survivin; 
members of the second territorial Legislature who helped tl 
suffragists of Wyoming in their successful resistance to rcpe 
of the suffrage bill by that body. Secretary of State W. | 
Chaplin spoke, representing the Governor. 
ent the daughter of the first woman juror in the world and: 
grand-daughter, who confessed that her grand-father was a 


There were pres 


unsuccessful suitor for the hand of Susan B. Anthony. Wye 
ming chose its League of Women Voters officers and men 
bers for the eight committees of the national League. 


*HE Legislative Council of the Colorado State Federation oi 
Women’s Clubs welcomed the mission to Denver, the Denve' 
Woman’s Club gave its clubhouse for the meetings and the Colo 
rado Equal Suffrage League provided the decorations. <A res¢- 
lution was unanimously adopted asking the Legislative Council t 
work out a plan for the affiliation of the existing state organiza 
tions with the League and to appoint representatives on the eighi 
national committees. Another resolution unanimously adopted 
urged Governor Shoup to call a special session of the Legisla'urt 
for ratification. 


8 igo first state to ratify the Federal Suffrage Amendn en! 
of the four states which for so many years formed the cnlj 
white spot on the suffrage map, is for the League of Women Jo 
ters. In anticipation of the coming of Mrs. Catt and the oti! 
members of the League of Women Voters’ mission the state 
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formed a prelminary organization and appointed a representative 
to each of the eight national committees. Enthusiastic promises 
of cooperation followed the speeches at the Salt Lake City con- 
ference and a state organization was effected with Mrs. E. S. 
Kinney of Salt Lake City, as chairman. 

Women who helped win suffrage in Utah had a prominent 
part in the conference. The honorary chairman was Mrs. Emme- 
line B. Wells, pioneer suffragist, 93 years young. The presiding 
officer was Mrs. Emily S. Richards, who was elected president of 
the Utah state suffrage council when it was organized twenty 
years ago by Mrs. Catt and has stood stalwart and true to her 
tas! ever since. The club women gave generous help; the chair- 
ma of arrangements was Mrs. E. E. Corfmann. 

“tate and city ofticials attended the conference and formal wel- 
come was given for the state by Acting-Governor Bennion and 
for the city by Mayor Ferry. 

. addition to the speeches by Mrs. Catt, Dr. Valeria Parker, 
| chairman of the Social Morality Committee of the League 
%§ Women Voters; Mrs. LE. Jean Nelson-Penfield, representing 


th: committee on Codification of the civil laws; Miss Jessie 


Haver, representing the Committee on Food Supply and De 
mand; Miss Marjorie Shuler, representing the Committee on 
‘ction Laws and the Committee on Child welfare, there was 


—_ 


ai\ introduction of the chairmen chosen for Utah who are to 
serve on the eight national committees of the League. There 
Wis an earnestness of the spirit with which the Utah women 
aie coming into the League in the speech by Mrs. Widtsoe, 
president of the Salt Lake City Federation of Women’s Clubs, 
who is the Utah member of the American Citizenship Com 
mittee. Mrs. Widtsoe said, “It is our right to select the good 
men for public office. It is our duty to support them when 
they No man gives his best service when he is 


constantly criticized. 


are elected. 
He does his best work when his efforts 
are understood and appreciated.” 

The welcome was a general one from the various organizations 
On the Sunday preceding the conference Mrs. Catt 
On Monday a 


oi the city. 
ke in the Tabernacle to about 4,000 persons. 
general assembly was called at the University of Utah to hear her 
speak and a luncheon was given by President and Mrs. Widtsoe, 
following the address. ‘The Rotary Club, which has previously 
welcomed women as speakers only when they represented war 
work organizations, invited Mrs. Catt, Miss Haver and Miss 
Shuler to speak and the Young Women’s Christian Association 
gave a dinner in honor of the party. 

“Nevada's chivalry demands that she go on record ratifying 
the Iederal Suffrage Amendment and thus help to extend to 
other commonwealths that which has so richly blessed her own 
life” declared Governor Boyle of Nevada, in sharing with the 
Keno mass meeting the secret of the special session which he 


S 


long ago promised Mrs. Catt. 

Governor Boyle was the only local speaker at the Reno confer- 
ence, which was presided over by the state suffrage president, 
Mrs. J. F. Patrick of Reno, who was elected chairman of the 
Nevada League of Women Voters. The Woman’s Club gave 
ts attractive house for the day meetings and the mass meeting 
was at the Rialto theater. On the first day of the conference 
1 luncheon was given at the Riverside Hotel. 
afternoon the men of the Commercial Club gave a motor trip 
for the party, followed by a reception in their honor at the 


On the second 


University of Nevada and a dinner by President and Mrs. 
Clark of the University. 
From Nevada the mission departed for California. 
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What Mrs. Catt Told the West 


“We are entering a struggle in which constitutional and 


political methods of evolution are in conflict with direct 


methods of revolution. This is no time for neutrali-y. 


Those who belicve in evolution rather than revolution should 
be up and doing.” 

“Looking backward over the past hundred years it is not 
difficult to point out many serious and lamentable mistakes 
men volers have made. Women voters will be doubly cul- 
pable if, knowing these facts of history, they make the same 
sort of mistakes.” 

“Neither state nor nation should temporize with the prob- 
lems of government before them. Lynchings, compelling 
the kissing of the American flag, deportation is not meeting 
The nation is suffering from having so long 
Home means 


the situation. 
kept the tools of government from women 
Since the earliest 


more to woman than it ever can to man 
forms of civilization when a dugout with its wood fires was 
the center of the home,woman with her children has been 
the defender of that Spot and she will continue to defend it 
to the last.” 

“The League of Women Voters is not to dissolve any 
present organization but to unite all existing organizations 
of women who belicve in its principles. 7t is not to create 
sex antagonism but to develop co-operation between men 
and women. It is not to lure women from partisanship but 
to combine them in an effort for legislation which will pro 
tect coming movements which we f 
from suffering the untoward conditions which have hin- 
dered for so long the coming of equal suffrage.” 

“Are the women of the United States big enough to see 
their opportunity?” 

“A federation of forty-eight distinct governments such 
as is the United States induces ingrowing tendencies. If 
we must learn to think na- 


2710 


we are ever to be a great nation 


tionally as well as locally.” 




















This Number 


E take pride and pleasure in presenting this, the book num 

ber, of the [Voman Citizen to our readers. It is a two-in 

one number, and even a casual survey of its contents will suggest 

the parallel between the range of modern women’s interests and 
activities as lived and as booked. 

Because of the prolongation of the strike, we were not able 

29 


to get out the issue for November This 56-page magazine, 


we tender, instead, as our December 6 offering. Like its two im- 
mediate predecessors this number has been printed in Washing 
ton. 

With the issue of December 13 we will again print the maga- 
zine in New York. The strike is over. The men have returned 
to work, the difficulties between employers and employes are to 
be arbitrated, and from now on our regular weekly schedule will 
be observed. 

Issue by issue we shall make up to subscribers the deficiency 
in their subscriptions, owing to the unavoidable omission of the 


issues for October 11, 18, 25, November 8, 22 and 29. 
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The Book Stall 


HAT no person or na- 
tion can ever again 
flock by itself is a very pos- 
inference from current books on_ the 
ernment. Although they may start out with the town pump, 
it is only to lead to the national question of government ownership 
as a means of maintaining the public pumping station. By natural 
sequence, the pumping station jostles the mines, the immigration 
question, and international relations in industry and transporta- 
Any nation which tries to live inside of itself will find that 
If the general reader 


itive science of gov- 


tion. 
isolation is an old, far-off forgotten thing. 
wants to prove this theory for himself, let him take up at random 
any half-dozen books on 
glance 





government and 
over them. Wherever 
they start they end with 
an international proposi- 
tion. 

Edward Jenks’ State and 
Nation (E. P. Dutton Co., 
New York) 
opening point, as this be- 
gins at the purely acade- 
mic end of the list. It is 
a brief, but sufficient, sur- 
vey of the origin and evo- 
lution of human govern- 


is a good 


ment. The author is an 
Englishman, whose Short 
History of Politics, writ- 
ten some years ago, was a 
political science primer of 
accepted merit. That vol- 
ume has now been re- 
drafted and brought to 
date in the present volume published this year. 

The State and the Nation gives a thorough, if brief, summary 
of the development of our modern complex government out of 
primitive institutions. The formative power of guilds and indus- 
trial organizations in political relationships is brought out by Mr. 
Jenks as well as by others of these writers. An illuminating cur- 
rent instance of how real political relationships are affected by 
labor organizations is the act of the International Labor Confer- 
ence of the League of Nations in admitting delegates from Ger- 
many and Austria to the present parley at Washington. Similarly 
potent industrial combinations, according to Mr. Jenks and Mr. 
Stallybrass, have brought about previous modifications in the evo- 
lution of government. 

Wage-earners in England won the first victory for Trade Un- 


Loaned by Gearge H. Dorans 


If You Are Interested in Civics 





“A LOITERER IN NEW ENGLAND” 


ionism as a political asset 
in 1824 and 1825. Whether 
an industrial internaticnal 
interest or a geographical nationalism is to be 


after the 


grouping of 
more powerful in settling the 
Great War is now one of the larger questions opened up by 
the League of Nations. Mr. Jenks believes that a sense of nation- 
ality has been proved to be the strongest instinct of civilized be- 
ings. The desire to protect localized national interests led men to 
form the first combinations of government known as Federatic is, 
beginning with the three Swiss Cantons in the 13th century. ‘The 
government of the United States is the greatest example of a fed- 

eral government, but the 


world’s policies 





results of the Great War 
tend towards bringing 
more of such federations 
It as as a 
back-ground to 


into existence. 
national 
present inevitable tenden- 
cies in government policies 
that Mr. Jenks’ book is 
mainly worth while. 


EVERAL outstanding 
features mark M. P. 
Willcocks’ Towards New 
Horizons (John Lane Co., 
New York) and one is the 
which it is 





paper upon 


printed. This throws its 
own light on the post-war 
industrial situation in 
England, where even in a 
book issued by the Bodley 
Head printers, the quality 
of paper used is that usual in a sixpenny novel, or a railroad sta 

tion periodical. 

Outside its mechanics the book is unique, uncommon in its lit 
eray form and in its ethical standards. It is a discussion of the 
League of Nations and of Labor’s place in the new world, based 
on the thesis that the world is face-to-face with a triple problem 
The greatest of wars has left the nations shaken apart racially ; 
yet even the racial division is less sharp than is the economic o1 
Still beyond the hostility of race and of clas: 
Because oi 


class cleavage. 
looms the new spiritual ideal of self-determination. 
all this, the immediate outlook is chaos ; for apostles of each divis 
ion are forced into unlooked for alliances. The ultimate outlook 
is, however, a new heaven and a new earth. 

Democratic armies of peaceful artisans suddenly turned sol- 
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The Book Stall 


nothing else than a compilation of material for the use of writers 


diers have come into contact with other artisan soldiers, even 
alieas, and have formed their own opinions. “This war is the 
id tour of the labour element,” writes Miss Willcocks, ‘‘a 
grand tour personally conducted by the national governments at 
an enormous cost.” It will not be by a mechanical view of evo- 
lution that any really stable international peace may be looked 
for; but by the birth-pangs of self-determination in every group 
Fear of this push of the spirit is now obessing the 
Man is afraid of the social engine 


ord 
gla 


ad 


of people. 
world, says Miss Willcocks. 
he has created. 

\ill the self-determining industrial groups remake civilization 
“eiiher by anarchy or by the slow incalculable processes of 


growth?” she asks, and answers: “But if labour deal with the 


awakening women re- 
For ulti- 


frontiers of nations, will not 
organize the very fabric of the social structure itself? 
mately the economic independence 
of woman will mean 
not only a new basis of industrial- 
ism, but a fresh setting on the 
loom of life of that out of which 
the race is built—the relationslnp 
between man, woman and child.” 

Over against panic fear that 
evolving self-determination is 
about to wreck the civilization 
which gave it birth, Miss Will- 
cocks sets a “new hope” now com- 
ing to expression. This is the deep 
desire of life to express itself in 
terms of comradeship and of un- 
ion with its fellows. 


- a complete bibliography 
on the idea of a League of 
Nations, nothing could be much 
more comprehensive than the one 
published by the H. W. Wilson 
Co., of New York, as an introduc- 
tion to a collection of Selected Ar- 
ticles on a League of Nations, 
compiled by Edith M. Phelps. The 
H. W. Wilson Co. is an authorita- 
tive bibliographical source. It is 
the publisher of the Book Review 
Digest in use in all public libraries 
and an indispensable for all people 





who deal professionally with books 
either as literature or as research ; ask 
Loaned by Thos. F. Crowell 


material. Miss Phelps pretends to 





and speakers; but probably nowhere else under one cover can so 
much be found on this subject. One of the preliminary chapters 
gives in sequence President Wilson’s utterances on the idea of a 
League. Another presents a historical survey of projects of uni 
versal peace written by Walter Alison Phillips, author of the 
“Confederation of Europe.” The Hague Conferences are briefly 
reviewed and short sketches of various national movements fot 
international peace are summarized. Much space is given to cur 
rent editorial criticism, and the book ends with the complete text 
of the League Covenant. 

As a source book this publication, which is one of the Wilson 
Company’s “Debaters’ Handbook Series” is invaluable, and may 
without partiality be advised for everyone studying the general 
subject of international peace agreements, as well as for those 
specifically interested in the pres 
ent League plans. 

ORE generally cultural is 
W. T. S. Stallybrass’s So- 
ciety of States (E. P. Dutton and 
Co., New York). 


toric and speculative survey of 


This is an his- 


the three ways in which nations 


their 





may regulate relations to 


each other—by world dominion 


of a single power; by a number o 
nominally sovereign and indepen 
states; or, bv a League of 


Mr. Stallvbrass, who is 


dent 
Nations. 
a fellow and_ vice-principal of 


Brasenose College, Oxford, and 
a_ barrister-at-law of the Inner 
Temple, gives a swift resumé of 


the first two of these methods, 
whicl. have been proved and found 
wanting. He shows how the Ger 
mans carried the idea of a sover 
eign and independent state to 

destructive, conclu 


chapter on the 


logical, but 
sion. <A long 
“stately minuet” of international 
dinlomacy, as Macauley puts it, 


shows how inadequate so-called 
international law has been to solve 


the problems of nations, or to 


build 
Mr. Stzilvbrass has a new method 


wall against barbarities. 


ot approach to the subject of a 


“THE OBEDIENT WIFE FOLLOWED” 
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League of Nations, that is by steps, recognizing the degree of in- 
ternational rights already obtained by such agencies as the Inter- 
national Unions, of which there are now 12 (Telegraph, Postal 
Union, Office of Health, etc.) International law has already re- 
ceived recognition in municipal courts in England and America 
at least. These agencies, Mr. Stallybrass claims, have found 
means for safe-guarding the sovereignty of states and protecting 
Since 1914 the United States has entered into 
~rnese 


minority interests. 
Peace Commission treaties with thirty other powers. 
treaties mark a big step forward in international practice.” 

The general tenor of Mr. Stallybrass’s book is to convince that 
experimentation with international leagues has not only already 
begun, but is working out conclusions in which the world may 
confide. In addition to the usual appendix giving President Wil- 
son’s programme for a League covenant, Mr. Stallybrass also ap- 
pends Viscount Grey’s proposals given in his speech at Westmin- 
ster in October 1918. 


UNTINGTON Wilson's Peril of Hifalutin (Duffield and 

Company, New York) can not be classed with any group 
of books on government. It is too loosely put together as the the- 
ories of a man trained in the writing of state papers, with the 
habit of thinking that American government should hold a mid- 
dle and safe course, free from the dangers of what the author 
calls “unsound idealism,” “wild radicalism” and “ultra conserva- 
tism.” Mr. Wilson was formerly assistant secretary of state, and 
had known sixteen years of state department life. His essays are 
therefore typically non-committal and guarded. They neither af- 
firx: nor deny too much. They teach a safety-first policy and are 
skeptical of the new and untried generally, although the writer 
goes far in his cordiality to the British labor programme. His 
book is of value to the leisurely minded, who read philosophical 
essays on questions of government, national or international, 
rather than to the perplexed voting citizen, who feels impelled to 
make up his mind and act upon his conclusions. For, after all, 
one does not decide upon the expediency of the League of Na- 
tions, or the best candidate for municipal judge, by generaliza- 
tions, but rather upon specific information. 


U NDER sporting symbols Geoffrey Parsons has presented a 
juvenile book of civics, entitled The Land of Fair Play 
(Chas. Scribner’s Sons, New York). The psychology underlying 
this story of “how America is governed” is designed for the 
adolescent and is, briefly, this: As a result of the Great War, 
the world is starting out on fresh paths. America has lived its 
own self-centered life, and now its citizens find that no longer is 
a taken-for-granted attitude towards civic blessings possible. 
Youth, as well as middle age, is facing the need for a better un- 
derstanding of new American responsibilities. 

It is in the name of fair-play that Mr. Parsons appeals to his 
young readers. He symbolizes the President of the nation as the 
captain in a ball team. The country selects him and then plays 
the game as it is ordered by the captain, whether it is by enlisting, 
saving food or paying taxes. The umpire is the judiciary depart- 
ment of the country. The laws of the game are made by the leg 
islative department of country and state, and must be follow ed F f 
there is to be good team work. Next follows an analysis of the 
team, and why each member of it must respect the rights of oth- 
ers. Stiil under the pictures of team play, the five chief rights of 
American citizenship are set forth: Personal safety and free- 
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dom, religious freedom, free speech, safety of property and trial 
by jury. 

The device of holding youth to its familiar analogies is not 
overdone by Mr. Parsons although it sometimes confuses his 
issues. The later chapters abandon a too close adherence to s) m- 
bolism and give straight-forward information on the various 
ramifications of federal, state and municipal offices, balloting, cur- 
rency and laws—-criminal and civil. The book is by no mean: so 
childish that it may not serve as a good primer of civics for the 
adult novice. The general scheme of keeping the principle of 
fairplay and team work in evidence rather illumines the meaning 
of government for all readers. 


ROBABLY the New York elections of 1919 will do mucl to 
\ustin’s Young I) o- 
This is not at a! a 


illustrate the sane principles of Mary 
man Citizen (The Woman’s Press, N. Y.) 
text book informing young first voters on the mechanics of | al- 
loting. It is more fundamental and universal than that. it re 
lates the basic principles of ethics to our growing democracy, : nd 
points out why the entrance of women into politics may be a s.v- 
ing leaven in public questions. 

What New York women seem to have done on Novembe: 4 
is to brush away some of the party control, which had gro vn 
dangerous because it set party cohesion above the social god, 
This is what Mrs. Austin advocates. 

She not only does not urge the young woman citizen to ab o- 
gate the principle of party politics, but to hold what is vital aid 
inform it with a higher sense of social direction. Party polit cs 
is to a great extent an expression of the masculine tendency to 
work in groups, even in gangs, says Mrs. Austin. What is wanted 
is not the shattering of this group instinct, but the injection into it 
by women of a superior quality of social thinking. This book is 
stimulating and enriching, the work of a philosophic mind with a 
spiritual conception of government. 


UDSON Hart Webster’s Americanization and Citizenship 
(Houghton Mifflin Co., New York) makes a specific appeal 

to recently naturalized Americans. It opens rather forbiddingly 
with a dissertation on our national characteristics. 
comes down to earth with concrete information about naturaliz:- 


Sut it soon 


tion and full citizenship, meaning quite definitely the right to vote. 
In the eight classes of persons to whom this right may be de 

The directions for ge! 

The book, hoy 


nied, the author omits to include women. 
ting out citizens’ papers are clear and definite. 
ever, is not simple. It would tax the concentration of many new 
Americans to read it understandingly. Put it comprises much 


useful information, and makes an excellent guide. 


GOOD way to estimate how far and how fast the eaual su 
frage cause has travelled is by reading !!’oman’s Part in 
Government IVhether She lotes or Not (Dodd Mead & Co., New 

York). It was written by William H. Allen, Director of the Bi 
reau of Municipal Research of New York City and published 11 
1915, two years before New York women were enfranchise. 
That it retains even an inspirational value now is due to the basi- 
topics discussed, rather than to the statements of the book itsel.. 

In spots it is so out-of-date in its attitude towards woman as cit 
zen as to seem much more than four years old. It would be a dul! 
man or an uninformed one, who would now commit himself to 


(Continued on page 515) 
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HUGH WALPOLE 

*HE tradition of woman as the 
world’s greatest conservative is re- 

lie’ on as the background for his Duch- 
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JOHN DRINKWATER 











ess of Wrexe and his Mrs. Trenchard, 
au arresting figures who serve as sym- 
bo's of the effort to maintain the estab- 
lished order in the face of a changing 


world, publishers, 


LOUIS COUPERUS 
HE great Dutch author whose new book, 
“Ecstasy,” is announced by his American 


HE author of the play “Abraham Lin- 


Arnold Bennett's 


ite 


coln,” which in Mr 
view has succeeded so u ynderfully 
author had the audacity to select a gigantic 
scheme and handle it with simplicity 


herauc 
fCauUSsE 


Concealment and Revelation 


‘YMBOLISM is as old as the sign language; it is as universal 
S as the use of words to express ideas. So why talk about it, 
as if it could be new or selective? Just because there is a new 
and self-conscious technique of symbolism, the out-growth of 
the new psychology, the presentation of the unseen. It has been 
developed in France for the better part of a century with the ex- 
treme lucidity of design common to that nation. It has been 
sensed in Scandinavia by Lagerlof and Bojer, in Holland and Bel- 
gium by Couperus, Maeterlinck and Verhaeren. It has been ap- 
prehended in England. But except for a few poets, and a glimpse 
here and there in prose, America has been quite blind and deaf 
to it. “In a symbol,” says Thomas Carlisle, “there is concealment 
and yet revelation ; hence, therefore, by silence and by speech, act- 
ing together, comes a double significance.” 

A still hunt for this “double significance” disabuses the mind 
of any pre-occupation with allegory. It is not there that one 
stalks the new symbolism. It is found among the baldest realists, 
as well as among mystics like Maeterlinck. Some of it is defi- 
nitely charged with a spiritual message, an undercurrent of ideal 
ism. “All the art 
of Verlaine is in bringing verse to a bird’s song, the art of 
Verlaine in bringing verse to the song of an orchestra. In Vil- 
liers de l’Isle-Adam drama becomes an embodiment of spiritual 
forces, in Maeterlinck not even their embodiment, but the remote 


Some is purely sensory and content to be so. 


sound of their voices.” 


O turn for light to Arthur Symons’s Symbolist Movement in 
Literature (FE. P. Dutton Co., N. Y.) is more bewildering 
than illuminating. At a first glance, Mr. Symons seems tco in 
clusive, inviting into his purview all the French writers from Bal 
zac to that enfant terrible of literature, Arthur Rimbaud. It is 
not merely that Rimbaud and Jules Laforgue and Verlaine were 
poets, while Flaubert and the des Goncourts fréres and Zola were 


novelists, that one wonders why Symons should scoop them up 
in his indiscriminating net. Yet they are all a part of the move 
ment, which has found a way to present the visible world so that 
its unseen counterpart is also evident. 

This new symbolism, says Mr. Symons, is “all an attempt to 
spiritualize literature, to evade the old bondage of rhetoric, the 
old bondage of exteriority. It is an effort to disen 
gage the ultimate essence.” 

It is only America which has rested content without question 
ing the old smothering forms of speech behind which nothing 
beckons. American technique has been like early Japanese draw- 


ing, without perspective. One plucks Mr. Hergesheimer, there 
fore, out of the mass of Americans not because he writes better 
than Sam Merwin or Fanny Hurst or Harry Leon Webster, but 
because he is subtly aware of the thing which is making a new 
literature—-and more than a new literature—an evocation of life’s 
silences. In Linda Condon (Alfred A. Knopf, New York) there 
is a surface Linda, cleverly picked out with choice words like 
a black-and-white wash-drawing. Behind this symbol of an aloof 
woman, her beauty is shown alive and potent, a force to arouse 
and purify two men. By a well-compassed restraint, Mr. Herge- 
sheimer has made something vitalizing out of that beauty ema- 


nating from a woman as cold as marble and outwardly as selfish. 


AY Sincelair’s Wary Olivier (MacMillan Co., New York) is 
an extreme example of visualizing skill. It is wrought out 
by devices of meticulous repetition, exasperatingly successful. 
One is mentally exhausted with the effort by which the morbid 
inner life of Mary Olivier is seen from her cradle to her old age. 
Yet the skill of it is marvellous. 

Here is an example of Miss Sinclair’s prose which reads some- 
times like imagist verse: “The drawing-room was full of queer 
white light. Things stood out in it, sharp and suddenly strange ; 
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the wine-red satin stripes in the grey damask curtains; the rings 
of wine-red roses on the grey curtain; the fluted emerald green 
silk in the panel of the piano; the green Chinese bowls in the 
rosewood cabinet; the blue and red parrot on the chair.” 

As for Mary Olivier herself she was in love with the Ding-an- 
sich. What could Freud and Jung make of the complexes of a 
young woman whose adolescent yearnings were all for Spinoza’s 
pantheism, a belief ‘‘so intensely real that compared with it be- 
ing alive seemed not quite real, it was more like dreaming.” Yet 
psycho-analysis to the contrary notwithstanding, religious sturm 
and drang of the end of the nineteenth century produced women 
like Mary Olivier, whose soul Miss Sinclair has made as evident 


as breakfasts and trolley cars. 


HIS particular group of writers of the new symbolism are 

all sombre. They are pre-occupied with philosophy. They 
are terribly intense. John Galsworthy’s Saint’s Progress (Charles 
Scribner’s Sons, New York) is both painful and ineffective. It 
is a labored effort by means of a strained technical perfection to 
give to the world the “ultimate essence” of that impulse which has 
made women, normally virginal by instinct and training, offer up 
themselves to their lovers without restraint or sense of shame. 
Mr. Galsworthy gets the fact; he neither interprets it nor spirit- 
ualizes it; he flunks a solution. It is a question which with mod 
esty and respect will someday be interpreted, but it will not be in- 
terpreted by men like Galsworthy, or like Edward Pierson, rector 
of a London parish and worshipper at the altar of the conventions. 
The deadening clutch of respectability is made tangible by Mr. 
Galsworthy, a real presence, partaken of in the communion of 


Saints. 


T is Hugh Walpole, who has in four of his novels which fit to- 

gether perfectly, shown the souls of England and of Russia. 
Praise of Mr. Walpole’s skill may easily be beyond his ultimate 
deserts since it is next to impossible to know yet whether he has 
revealed anything which would not be a commonplace with or 
without him, to a coming generation. But the quartet of books: 
The Duchess of Wrexe, the Green Mirror, the Dark Forest, and 
the Secret City (George H. Doran & Co., New York) have the 
remarkable combination of critical judgment without cynicism. 
It is not only in sentence structure, strength of verbs, swift stac- 
cato style and mastery of all the devices by which the French 
school of writers has built up its sensory technique, that one val- 
ues Mr. Walpole. He lacks the terseness and concentration which 
make May Sinclair as illuminating as electric light beating on 
one’s eyeball. He is not really impeccable in his English, one 
catches him tripping. 
back to older devices of symbolism, like those in Maeterlinck’s 
L’Intruse and Les slveugles, like Couperus’s Psyche and Fidessa. 
Fach book presents a central smybol, a concrete thing like the 


His strain of mysticism makes him hark 


Duchess’s old chair guarded by its Chinese dragons, seeming so 
inviolable yet nothing at last but faience and bronze; like the 
reiterated ideas of the dark forest as something confusing, op- 
pressing or hindering. 

Yet in the two English novels, one sees the dragon-guirded 
It is a part of Mr. Walpole’s skill 


that when the tradition of the Duchess vanishes it is with no 


seat of caste slowly rot awav. 


splendid crash of the gates of Gaza, but without any notice what- 
In the 
the no less 
It is 
Its only real exponents are the 


soever, as if the junk man had removed an incumbrance. 
Green Mirror with great subtlety—and some dulness 
entrenched insuijarity of Great Britain stops functioning. 
worn out and manifestly effete, 
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old cynical Trenchards who die, and Katie’s implaczble mct 12 
whose stubborn will-to-power finds no outlet but counting up 
“fifteen pounds, four shillings and sixpence.”” In this world mre 
than in either of the distinctively Russian novels, one sees “Ir. 
Walpole’s passionate desire that Russia and England should ‘in 
derstand one another. It is by no mere figure-of-speech t iat 
Phillip Mark returned from Russia to England, with understaid- 
ing of both countries in his serel, should be the disturbing cle 
ment to shatter that secure intrespective mirror of English fe 
which had gone on reflecting itself for so many generations. 

The Dark Forest is still English in its point of view. Here on 
the Eastern front during the early days of the war, British and 
Russians work together in a medical unit, fumbling to understand 
each the other's point of view and yet maintain his own. In the 
Secret City, the Russia of Petrograd in time of Revolution is 
sympathetically interpreted. Through its confused happenings, 
the visionary figure of a Russian mujik comes and goes, gizantic 
and dumb because of his ignorance. It is as if behind the frantic 
frightened world of each, with his heart a secret city, hovered 
the Russia of toiling peasants, the real cause of the cataclysmic 
present. 


Three Great Men 


T is largely for its first chapter of reminiscences of his father 

that young Theodore Roosevelt’s Average Americans (G. P. 
Putnam Sons, New York) will be prized. The rest is a naive, 
manly account of what young Americans did in their sector, while 
defending the Allied lines in France. Lieutenant-Colonel Roose- 
velt’s brief survey of his father’s life is entirely insignificant ex- 
cept for certain glimpses of the warm-hearted comradeship this 
busy man gave to his sons. “When Father was dressing for din- 
ner he used to teach us poetry,” says the younger Theodore. One 
visualizes by this the man to whom gallant incidents in history 
were the breath of life. Or one sees him walking to his office in 
Washington when he was civil service commissioner, thinking 
aloud about history and stirring the pulses of his young sons to 
emulation, stopping to draw with the end of his umbrella in the 
dust of the gutter, the full plan of every battle. He was the 
perfect comrade on long hikes, the person who could think of 
more things to do than could any youngster of the group in “a 
It was this man always to the end with 


” 


month of Sundays. 
something splendidly boyish in his make-up, who was the greatl 
loved leader to men of every calling. Perhaps another reasori 


for his stronghold on America was the fact that he was always 
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ready to offer himself to do the things he advocated. As he 
wrote his sons in July 1918: “It is very bitter to me that all of 
you, the young, should be facing death while I sit in ease and 


safety.” 


HE myth of Dick Whittington is scarcely more remarkabic 
for its contrasts than is the life story of Marshal Ferdinand 
Foch (Dodd, Mead & Co., New York). Before 1914, his name 
was “known only to his comrades of the French army, and to a 
serious students of military literature in other countries,’ 


fe\ 
He is a shining ex 


says his biographer, A. Hilliard Atteridge. 
cej tion to ali the Oslers in the world, since he saw active service 
for the first time at the age of sixty-three in the early days of 
the Great War. He had been a teacher in the science of war in 
the French Stafi College, and two of his text books proved him 
an intellectual master of war in theory. His known life is as 
eventless as that of a boy. He belongs to a Pyrennean family, 


hi- name in Basque, pronounced with soft “C,” meaning “fire.” 


n 1873 he joined the I’rench artillery, after going through the 
Polytechnique. One of his fellow students—Joffre—went up 
from the Polytechnique at the same time and into the corps of 
engineers. As Foch’s whole life was summed up in his intel- 
tual mastery of war as a science, most of Mr.Atteridge’s life is 
eview of the adaptation of the Marshal’s theories into practice 
from the battle of Morhange to the decisive counter-attack of 


1918. 


EORGE Clemenceau is not only a name, but a force which has 

3B gripped France for a half century. How the fire-eating, 
radical, who was physician-mayor of Montmartre, when the 
United States was struggling to its feet after the Civil War, be- 
came the subilest statesman of Europe at the League of Nations 
Conference is what H. M. Hyndman shows in his Clemenceau, 


the Man and his Time (Frederick A. Stokes, New York). This 
is the official biography of the great statesman of France. It is 


indeed more than the biography of one person, it is a history of 
France through its eras of reconstruction, desecration and hope 
from the Franco-Prussian War to the Peace Conference of 1919. 
It is the perfect elucidation of the fact that the radical of one de 
cade becomes the conservative of the next. 

Nothing flashes this upon the mind more clearly than the fact 
that that flaming sword,Leon Gambetta of 1868, compromised too 
much to suit the young tiger Clemenceau. How he came by the 
appellation of Tiger is of the subtleties of French esprit. By 
1877 he had become one of the strongest forces in the French 
Chamber, he was the recognized leader of the advanced Left, 
having succeeded the opportunist Gambetta. No one quite knew 
what this young force would signify to the country, and because 
no one knew what his direction would be, he seeméd a dynamo 
which might drive the state anywhere. He was to the world of 
his time “of the jungle, jungly.” “His spring is terrific,” writes 
Hyndman,“His crashing attack fatal. In short, he is a Tiger, and 
there you are.” 

Probably there is not in the world a more wonderful romance 
of human leadership than that of Clemenceau, and Mr. Hyndman, 
an English socialist, long-time friend and sometime political 
pponent of Clemenceau, has told his story well, with insight 
and understanding. 

Out of respect to great international issues brought up among 
the Allies by peace no less than by war, this book ought to be 
read eagerly by intelligent Americans. 

“A great parliamentarian, a great political radical was Clem- 
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enceau, the tiger of 1877 to 1893. He more than any other man 
prevented the Republic from altogether deteriorating, and kept 
alive the spirit of the great French Revolution in the minds and 
in the hearts of men.” It is as the palpitating interpretation of 
this Clemenceau, that his novel 7he Sirongesi—Les Plus Forts 

(Doubleday, Page & Co., York) is to be 
was published towards the end of the nineteenth century not 
within his 


New considered. It 


long after he had fought rather fierce battles own 


nation over the sordid Panama defalcations It is no wonder, 


therefore, that his book is a protest against the unholy alliances 
of finance with French social prestige against the industrial and 
ith a purpose, but it 


social peace of the country. It is a novel 


has much strength and some charm. It is more effective in its 
critical analysis of what is wrong than in suggesting a construc 


tive program of correction. 


French Women of To-day 


4 LT is the bicycle which has emancipated | 


ame Simone Bodéve, echoing William James of the 


rench girls, Says \lad 
United 
States. Both of these authorities are quoted by Winifred Steph 
ens in her delightful book, The France 1 Know (E. P 
New York). Miss Stephens’s is devoted to the new 


Frenchwoman, 


Dutton Co 


last chaptet 


who has advanced faster in these past four years 


of war than in the preceding half century 


It was not uatil 1917 that the law permitted women in France 
to act as guardians to their own children, but then it is only since 
1896-7 that their competence to witness legal documents has been 
recognized or their right to dispose of their own earnings ac 


knowledged. Law and medicine have opened wide their doors 


io women only in the twentieth century. In 1897 women studenis 


in 1900 the first wo 


By 1907, 450 


were admitted to the i-cole des Beaux .\rts; 
man, Mlle. Chauvin, was called to the French Bar. 
qualified French women were practising physicians in France, 
although medicine had been open to women for many years. 

Several pages of this chapter are devoted to the story of the 
French sulfragists who,contrary to general talk in this country, 


“Out of the one hundred and eighty feminist so 
“By far the 


are numerous. 
cieties, fifty were suffrage,” says Miss Stephens 
largest and most important, with branches throughout the length 
Uni mn tran alse P lt} le Suffra Je 


Mme. De Witt Schlumberger.” 


and breadth of the land, was /e 
des Femmes, presided over by 
This is the society affiliated with the International Woman Suf 
frage Alliance of which Mrs. Carrie Chapman Catt is president 
Miss Stephens quotes the letter of President Wilson to Mme 
Schlumberger in 1918 in answer to the appeal from the women 
of the Allied countries that he would urge the United States Sen 
ate to enfranchise American women. The President’s letter was 
widely quoted in I‘'rance and did much “to strengthen the ten 
dency, daily increasing, to give women the vote.” 

This is oiily one of a number of valuable chapters in a remarka 
bly interesting book. Another, “The Book World of Paris,” 
helps the American reader to catch step with interrupted inter- 
national literary events and several other chapters tie up loose 


ends of events, religious, political and industrial. 


From Now On 


ROM now on no man can be elected to the presidency of the 
understand 


“FE 


and cooperate with the activities for which women have been 


United States who does not sympathetically 


giving their thought, their time, and their efforts,” is the way 
Mrs. Robert J. Burdette of California summed up woman’s influ 


ence in politics in a recent press interview. 
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In the land of the Bible—the land the Christian cherishes and Jew and Mohammedan worship as the 
Wh H the sanctuary of righteousness—once more the nations are whispering. Once more, the old out-cast wc 
en t e terror of cut-throat diplomacy is threatening to lift its head. These backward Syrian people, thrust 
N ° aside by the on-marching world, lie an easy prey. Arab and Jew, Kurd and Armenian, are caught up - 
ations in the net—and it spells complication and intrigue in Paris and London, Rome and Berlin—and danger 
Whi in Washington. It will be an evil day for our country if the whispering plotters win around the ce 
Isper world again. You must know about it. The story, startling in its effects, spectacular, romantic in Al 
its setting and personalities—is in we 
Al 
| lut 
, } no 
| wi 
mt 
a o : 
The American MAGAZINE on the Orient i 
nk 
Jackson Fleming, special correspondent for ASIA in the Near in politics. You may not know it but you are, because we are a 1s 
East is one man who is telling of it in ASIA—-and this month he part of world politics and trade. ni 
unfolds the story of Syria as the tiny centre of the most delicate Do you know the Chinese? How his mind works? John le 
situation between France and England since the war’s end. Next Dewey, probably the most eminent psychologist and philosopher ; 
month he tells of the Turk. Now he has gone up into the Cau- in the United States, is living in China and telling in ASIA the ” 
casus, answer. To understand that of the Chinese and other Orientals gi 
You and every man or woman who earns a living in this coun- is to understand how to deal with 800,000,000 of people politically 
try to-day is dealing directly with the peoples of the Orient—the to avert wars, how to deal with them commercially to make mil- 
Chinese, the Japanese, the Indian and the Turk—-in business and lions for them and us. v4 
Live in the Orient 
‘ u 
This year make a trip to the Orient through the pages of ASIA. sions of brilliant colors along the dusty, wind-blown streets of ne 
You will swap horses in Turkestan, make a pilgrimage to Mecca, Peking. You will watch bald-pated priest and silk-gowned offi- 
dwell in the enchanting atmosphere of the Vale of Kashmir, live cial, hard-working coolie and ragged beggar, ancient bespectacled 
under the spell of the East, fascinating with its mystic magnifi- scholar and modern progressive student, pass along the city ways. 
cence—varied peoples—treasures untold, You will live and move You will hear the rumbling of Pekin-cart or twinkling bell of I 
in the marts of Bagdad or in the endless kaleidoscopic proces- camel train. e 
Art Gallery of the East * 
_The Orient with its rich and colorful art can only be appre- discrimination. Every issue has an eight-page art insert printed 
ciated if seen. Then it captivates for a lifetime, Every issue of on art paper, framed by many readers. \ 
ASIA contains over fifty beautiful illustrations selected with rare P 
Special Introd Off : 
Part of the Contents of the issue pecial introductory er . 
of Asia for November 1919 Five Months for a Dollar 
: V 
Portraits j 
George S. Vincent, Fong Sec, Admiral Gleaves | AY Five Months Tour of the Orient © , 
Damascus and the Street Called Straight le 
ee ee By J Me egy So ASIA sells for 35 cents a copy. If you send the coupon at h: 
yrian Self-Determination y Jackson Fleming ites aes : i ‘ | 
The Charm of Kashmir By V. C. Scott O’Connor G “aa ou may he “4 gs at one dollar, and start your , h 
Miniatures from Old Indian Manuscripts, A Poem subscription with the November number. ow C | 
By Baxter Alden d th Wj h T sin 
Indian Architecture A Photographic Insert Sen e Cou on O D 12-19 = 
The Rockefeller Foundation in China p it ne ouar JOHN 
y 2 > a . . en . y 
: By Roger S. Greene We need not say that this is not an offer that can FOORD ; 
Notes on Landscape in the Arts of the East and the oe Sitte ats ee eaeee ap * Saciienn fy 
West Ry Hendlion Bell last. We cannot long afford to give five of Secretary 
Transforming the Minds of China By John Dewey these richly printed, richly illustrated issues a oe n 
Buddha and the Whale By Helen Waddell of ASIA for one dollar. sseclation ) 
Opening China’s Inland Empire By Silas Bent “> ——-. i | 
: y b 
IV. The Consortium and Equal Foreign Commer- a 
cial Opportunity Send this Coupon promptly, agnend ume the met h 
A Japanese November, A “ _ — ve beatantie wit (eaead: ti 
f y Lilhan May Muller 4 : ber. I enclose $1.00 
4 Turning a Leaf of the Book of Knowledge as the November issue (OR) you may bill me for it 
tae By H. C, Reynolds ° ye j lia (12s) F nt a 
f ‘| mx 2 . - . bd dian, pl.2o; roreign, ° . 
t i The “Tapas” of the South Seas IS limited. mes 
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If You Are Interested in Civics 


(Continued from page 510) 


the positive assertion made by Mr. Allen that the majority of 
women do not yet want the ballot. 

‘he writer also betrays a certain half-contemptuous impatience 
with his readers, especially his women readers, to whom his pre- 
cepis are generally directed. Having been written before 
America went into the war, much of it doubtless before the 
world war began, this book also emphasizes in how many ways 
Anerica’s attitude towards world questions has undergone reyo- 
lution. This is a peculiarly interesting phase of the book, which 
no! withstanding its handicap of publication at the moment when 
world politics have moved with cataclysmic intensity, still has 
much material to offer, mainly in the way of stimulation to good 
citizenship. ‘he author reminds his readers that the ballot does 
do all the work of the government, and that the ideal citizen 


nt 
The book’s peren 


is one who is on the job between election days. 
nicl usefulness is in its suggested programs for budget making, 
lo bying and oversight of public institutions. Here Mr. Allen is 
at home, speaks with authority, and offers specific suggestions 


good for any city at any time. 


g 

A BOOK for the thoughtful is Kirk Porter’s History of Suf 
A frage in the United States (University of Chicago Press). 
This does not mean woman suffrage only, it means the evolving 
ue of the vote which developed from a colonial background of 
restriction. 

Many people want such a work as Dr. Porter's. 
philosophically minded to see the present growth of political lib- 
Such will be glad of this continuous 


They are too 


erty as an isolated fact. 
record of gains. 

The final chapter on Woman Suffrage since the Civil War was 
\ritten before the Federal Suffrage Amendment was passed. Mr. 
l’orter’s predictions and arguments therefore are now obsolescent 
if not obsolete. If he had taken cognizance of the actual expe- 
rience of women who have shared in the suffrage fight he would 
have made the woman’s phase of the growth of suffrage more 
vitally interesting and more true to facts. He would have shown 
it for what it was—-an urgent impulse on woman’s side for a ful- 
ler self-realization and a part of the same propulsive force that 
has given the world its every advance. Instead he has committed 
himself to a priori conclusions. Too much emphasis is put upon 
the opposition to suffrage as solely a chivalrous desire of men to 
protect women, and too little upon the organized economic and 
political opposition which developed rapidly in the later anti-suf- 
frage ranks. Whole chapters of history which Mr. Porter has 
never taken any pains to study will some time be written by a more 
vainstaking historian. These will show that corrupt politics, big 
business and special interests were among the enemies women 
have had to fight. Mr. Porter closes his book with the expecta- 
tion that ratification will be difficult and long, although he believes 


it to be inevitable. 


M‘ Edward Charles Mabie has compiled the City Manager 
Plan as one of the H. W. Wilson Co.’s Debaters Hand- 
This is collected information about all the cities where the 


books. 
The movement began in Sumter, South 


plan has been tried. 
Carolina, in 1912. Since that time 45 cities have accepted it and 
a City Manager’s Association begun in 1914 has held three con 


ventions. ‘True to its use as a debaters’ handbook, this volume 


gives both aftirmative and negative material. It shows where the 
plan las failed or produced questionable results, as well as where 


it has succeeded. Like all books of this series, it furnishes a com 


plete bibliography of its subject. 

In the argument furnished by the Debaters’ Handbook on Ji o- 
man Suffrage compiled by Edith M. Phelps, (H. W. Wilson Co. ) 
one is struck with a sub-heading on the negative argument. It is 
under Article V of the Syllabus and reads: “The countries and 
states where suffrage exists for women are too small and unim 
portant for their experience to be valuable.’”’ In view of the 100, 
000,000 women of the world now estimated as living in territory 
where equal suffrage rules, and of its overwhelming growth since 
1915, this article of the anti argument will bring down the lauzh 
ter of the gods upon anyone who tries to use it. It would be a 
good thing therefore if Miss Phelps should revise it out of her 
negative syllabus, for common humanity would prevent one from 
wishing to hear one’s bitterest enemy give utterance to so absurd 
a statement as this has now become. ‘The articles compiled by 
Miss Phelps furnish admirable pro-suftrage material, the anti 
quotations being mainly of the sentimental variety familiar during 
the past fifty years. Careful perusal renews one’s estimate of lack 
of logic in the suffrage opposition. Never did their speeches have 
any substance in fact, and now that their brand of sentimentality 
has been put out of fashion by the war, one finds that not even 
amusement can chain one’s attention to their pages. Poor evan 
ishing antis! Ave atque vale! 

Sp thing Miss Corinne Bacon does in her Prison Reform 

handbook (H. W. Wilson Co.) is to remind the world that 
penology is not a new science. The International i’rison Asso 
ciation has been organized for thirty years, and before that con 
an active 


gresses on prison reform date back to 1846. It was 


German reform as old as the famous novel ‘‘Hammer and Anvil” 
the tried out by 


Bacon’s compilation is good and 


whose author advocated many of measures 
Thomas Mott Osborne. Miss 
thorough as would be natural as the hands of a woman of hei 
experience. 

What can be affirmed or denied of the value of Direct Primaries 
(H. Nelson Co.) has been gathered by C. E. Fanning for deba 
ters’ use. This is a collection of materials largely current made 
up generally from magazine articles and political speeches. The 
proceedings of the National Municipal League have been drawn 
upon to a great extent to furnish data. 

I-xperience of foreign, as well as American cities, is drawn 
upon to furnish material for Julia E. Johnsen’s Municipal Own 
ership (H. W. Wilson Co.) An experiment in Strassburg, Al- 
sace, is much emphasized by Miss Johnsen. 
all the debaters’ handbooks is listed under affirmative and negative 
Whatever information 


The material as in 


heads, making the manuals easy to use. 
was available up to 1918 is here collected in brief form for the 


use of students and writers. 


LTHOUGH Dr. James Ford Rhodes’s History of the United 
States from Hayes to McKinley (The Macmillan Com 
pany) does not exactly fall into place as a book of civics, it is so 
concerned with the study of political parties as to be at home 
among books on the science of Government. This is a period 
from 1877 to 1896 which might seem barren to the historian. Dr, 
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Rhodes establishes 1877 as the year when home rule was finally 
re-established in the South, after which questions of welding the 
sections of the country were merged into such national form as 
the war on railroad rates, industrial and civil service reform, cur- 
rency, especially the silver issue; Chinese immigration; the tariff, 
and political party ascendency. In the general absorption of these 
issues, new alignments obliterated those prior to 1877 and wrought 
a new national consciousness. With the Venezuela incident in 
Mr. Cleveland’s time, the United States met new international 
responsibilities. Jt is to this point that Dr. Rhodes’s book brings 
his readers. The book ts exceedingly useful in covering a pe- 
riod and in correlating movements which have provoked little 
serious and consecutive study. 
HE H. W. Wilson Company has prepared a study outline 
series. Three of these may be commended to the great 
body of women in the United States who are eager for citizen- 
ship. They are primarily bibliographical, although Mrs. Wil- 
son’s special sufirage outline is suggestive of a sequential 
study of her theme. The three outlines which bear upon citi- 
zenship are: Woman Suflfrage by Justina Leavitt Wilson; 
Questions of the Hour by the same; Municipal Civics by Anna 
Lorraine Guthrie. 
N admirable primer for state use is prepared and sold by 
Grace M. Wheeler of Lincoln, Nebraska. It is called a 
Hand-book for Nebraska Citizens, and it is that and nothing more. 
It gives necessary information on the state government, its 
schools, its courts, its elections and state institutions, ending with 
a summary of such laws as are often discussed, child labor, child 
welfare guardianship of children, divorce, property rights and 


) 


employers liability. As the book is brought up to date for 1939, 
it is serviceable. 

The University of California’s extension leaflets include a 
course of study, Citizenship for |Vomen. This amounts to a spe- 
cial book on California’s laws. It is a good model to follow since 
it relates the course to the University curriculum and furnishes 
an incentive to keep it up to date. While it is local to the state, 
it is sufficiently general to cover some principles of national gov- 
ernment. 

Where citizenship school courses are correlated with state uni- 
versity plans, the California program is an excellent one to fol- 
low. 


UBLIC health work, including food inspection, seems to have 

made a spectacular gain in Dayton, Ohio, under its new form 
of government, to judge from the story told in C. E. Rightor’s 
City Management in Dayton (The MacMillan Co.) The per 
capita expenditure for health work was increased from 17 cents 
in 1911 to 30 cents in 1917. The decrease in the general death 
rate for that time showed a saving of 500 lives, and the infant 
mortality figures sank from 124.6 in 1911 to 97.6 in 1917. Under 
a city manager, Dayton has, among other things, tested the city 
milk, water, meat, and markets; conducted educational health 
campaigns ; established baby clinics; cleaned up the alleys. 

The Dayton plan has now run for almost five years. Its politi- 
cal scheme includes: A City Commission of five elected at large 
and subject to recall. Their terms of office are four years, elec- 
tions not falling on the same year. Ward lines are abolished, the 
short ballot principle is followed. 
Mayor, who is the Commissioner receiving the largest number of 
The Commission appoints a City Manager—a business 


This Commission has a 


votes. 
man hired to take care of the city’s affairs, just as he would the 
affairs of any business corporation. 





The Woman Citizen 


Mr. Rightor’s book is an extremely detailed account of the 
working out of this plan of government for its first three years, 
and a comparison with the Mayor-Council plan for the preceding 


three. It offers much material for study. 


Professor Charles A. Beard’s foreword to C. C. Maxey’s 
County Administration (The MacMillan Company) he ex- 
plains this as the initial volume in a series to be issued by the Mu- 
nicipal Research Bureau. ‘This series will doubtless serve a- a 
basis for correspondence courses for public officers and canii- 
dates for the Civil Service which are to be offered by the Train- 
ing School for Public Service to be conducted by the Bureau. 

For twelve years already has this Bureau been at work with its 
method of first-hand information. It is the first institution in ‘he 
world to introduce into the study of government on any cons :d- 
erable scale the same sort of study that is given in natural s-ci- 
ences, observation and experimentation “There are in the Uniied 
States,” says Professor Beard, “more than 3,000 counties, sper d- 
ing approximately $400,000,000 a year. No improvement in 
rural government and economy will proceed far without encoun- 
tering the subject of county organization, finances and adminis- 
tration.” Reasons for choosing Delaware for an initial investig1- 
tion of county administrations are: its small size—-it has only 
three counties; its variety in county administration; the fact that 
two of its three counties are rural ; and, lastly, that the populaticn 
of Delaware is strongly a homogeneous Anglo-Saxon one. 


Is the Short Ballot a Panacea? 


S a remedy for all the political ills which our present anv 
A phous election laws have brought about, Mr. Harry F. A 
wood in his Back to the Republic (Laird and Lee, Chicago) offers 
the short ballot. To this end he gives in one of his chapters, the 
following detailed program: “Separate the affairs of nation, 
state, county and city and consider one type of Government each 
year. Fix a time for holding one primary and one election each 
year.” 

Under this plan the public schools, colleges and universities 
could teach the machinery of government, the meaning of a re 
public, and how to administer it. ‘At this time too,” says Mr. 
Atwood, “when women are taking on the added duties of citizen 
ship, they could give much better co-operation if the machiner 
of government were simplified and clarified.” It would also be 
possible to give the foreigner in the five years of his novitiate a 
clearer conception of the genius of citizenship than he now gets 
“in the present mixed state of affairs in twenty years.” The plan 
would also, it is believed, save millions of dollars annually to the 
tax-payers, besides eliminating campaign funds entirely. 

Mr. Atwood’s book is not a mere argument for the short ballot, 
“standard form” of government 


it is a plea for a return to the 
“All variations 


delivered to the fathers of this country in 1788. 
from a strict and literal adherence to the plan and form of gov- 
ernment provided by the constitution,” he asserts, “have been 
dangerous experiments to this country, and every evil from which 
we suffer governmentally today can be traced directly to a de- 
parture from the constitution.” 

Among the serious lapses from the Sinaitic validity of the con- 
stitution, Mr. Atwood lists “the election of any official by popular 
vote, aside from the executive and members of the legislative 
body.” This lapse from the republican ideal of government has 
permitted the long ballot to entangle the feet of this generation, 

(Continued on page 518) 
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LIPPINCOTT BOOKS 


FOR GIFTS 
The Only Complete History of the American Stage 
A History of the Theatre in America 


ArTHUR HorRNBLOW 


Editor of the Theatre “ azine. Author of “Training for the Stage.” 
190 illustrations. 2 volumes, 8vo. $10.00 net ’ 
important work of over 700 pages presents the fascinating story of the 
America from its beginning to the present time Previous stage h's- 
tories have treated only of certain localities or limited periods. This h’story 
gives a vast amount of new information, and a brilliant company of great 
actors and actresses pass in stately procession across the stage. There are also 
interesting descriptions of the manners and cus‘oms of early audiences, ac 
counts of the early plays, sketches, anecdotes, and critical comments of notable 
players. This surely is destined to become an historical classic. 


THE PRACTICAL BOOK 
OF INTERIOR DECORATION 


By Harotp DoNALDSON EBERLEIN, AbuorT MCCLURE 
and Enwarp Stratton HoL_Ltoway 





This 
Stage in 


283 in doubletone and a chart. Quarto. Decorated 
cloth, in a box, $7.50 net. 
splendid illustrations are a vital part of the book, 
kind 10 formulate a definite body of decorative 
applicable under any conditions and which form an indispensable guide 


progressive artist, craftsman, and householder. 


By foun T. Farts 112 illustrations. 

A fascinating guide to the wonderful scenic features of Pennsylvania, many 
of which have been overlooked because they are off the beaten track of travel 
with much historical lore and interesting information. 


By GrorGE Morcan 24 illustrations. Crown 8vo. $2.50 net. 

This is a true story of at the age of nineteen, added to 
it through nearly fifty years, hosts of freemen toward democ- 
racy. It is the first authoritative the whole of his career in 
detail. 


VERSE FOR PATRIOTS 
Compiled by JEAN BroApuurst and CLARA L. RHODES 

the war; the 
6 illustrations. 


7 plates in color, 


a book which is the 
principles that are 
i to the 


The 


first of its 


2 maps. $5.00 net. 


a man who won fame 
and still leads the 
work covering 


deathless 
Limp 


inspired by 
Allies. 


A splendid collection of the finest verse 
poems of past times, and the national songs of the 
decorated cloth. $1.50 net. 


SOCIAL \ seated nour DANCES 
¥. LsoM and BLANCHE M. TRILLING 


\ very complete collection of games, dances and stunts, for both in and out- 


doors. Will furnish amusement for any group of people, old or young. 45 il- 
lustrations. $1.75 net. 
By Grace Livincston Hitt (Lutz) 
Author of “The Best Man,” “The Enchan‘ted Barn,’ etc. 
The author has put into this exciting story a conviction and a fervor which 


of victory, physical and 
Frontispiece in color. 


story 
story. 


a fine 
lov ce 


fiction. It is 
delicious 


above ordinary 
interwoven with a 


lift it far 
spiritual, 
$1.50 net. 


ABRAHAM LINCOLN’S ROMANCE 
By Bernie BABcock 
This is the true story of Abraham Lincoln’s early romance 
Rutledge. It is one of the most exquisite stories in history. 
and will become the cherished book in many 
$1.50 net. 


Boys and Girls Will Find Delight in These Fascinating Stories 
by Famous Authors, Handsomely Bound, Richly 
Illustrated in Color 
STORIES ALL CHILDREN 

LOVE SERIES 


with lovely Ann 
It is true to fact 
American homes. F rontispiece. 


HEIDI 


JOuUANNA Spyri’s famous classic of 


Swiss life, is in an exquisite new 
edition, with many lovely colored 17 titles of classic fairy storie 
illustra ‘ions. Gift te oa pic- that every child should read. Two 
tures, 92.90 net. opecia aition, new volumes this year, A CHILD’S 
14 pictures mounted, page decora GARDEN OF VERSE, by Rosert 
tions, lining papers, exquisite bind Louis STEVENSON and. A LITTLE 
ing, stamped in gold, boxed, $6.00 LAME PRINCE, and other stories, 
net. by Miss Mutock; beautifully illus- 
LARKSPUR trated in color. These books are 
Sy JAN D. Apssorr, author of = > eg te for 
ple Sach $1.5 
KEINETH, which won all hearts 7 RENE ERODE), eee Were Bete 
last year. \ lively story of the 
adventures of three chums as girl CHILDREN’S CLASSICS 
scou‘s. Illustrated. $1.35 net. 13 titles of famous stories simpli- 
LOST WITH fied for reading to little folks. Beau- 


tifully illustrated. 60c per volume. 


LIEUTENANT PIKE 


By Epwin L. Sapin. A splendid AT ALL BOOKSTORES 
new adventure story in the Ameri 
can Trail Blazers Series, which P 
now contains 11 volumes, each Write for 
dealing with an episode in Ameri 


can history. Holiday Catalogue 
J. B. LIPPINCOTT COMPANY 


PUBLISHERS PHILADELPHIA 


Illustrated. $1.35 net. 
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The Woman Citizen 


Is the Short Ballot a Panacea / 


(Continued from page 516) 


Speaking generally, Mr. Atwood has analysed the trend oi: all 
government everywhere as experimental and generally a fai ure 
before 1788, progressive from 1788 to 1900 and retrogressive 
from that time to this. 

His book is directed to the people who really want to know the 


direction in which they are tending politically. 


The Industrial Engineer 


N Organizing for ll’ork, by H. L. Gantt (Harcourt, 
e, New York), Mr. Gantt, in the capacity of consul: ing 
comes in closer touch with grand scale production in 
themsel ves. 


Brace and 

How 
engineer, 
of the leaders of industry 


is naturally more di 


this country than many 
This, added to the fact that his viewpoint 
terested than that of either employer or employed, gives sig) ifi- 
cance to his opinion in this day of industrial upheaval. Those of 
“things will shike 


in- 


us who have been soothed by the bromide of 


down in a few months” would do well to peruse this book to see 


what, in the mind of an industrial engineer, will be necessar) in 


order to secure industrial The author offers no sich 


panacea as government ownership, or in 


peace. 
fact any radical chai ge 
in our industriai system. He does see, however, that the workers 
of the world are striving everywhere to take the reins of pov 
This he thinks would plunge our country into the confusion «nd 
welter of Europe. His solution would be for the present leaders 
of the industrial 
der that it may serve the community and not primarily for in:i- 
vidual profit. reader appreciate the 
significance of this until he has gone thoroughly into the subjects 
indicated by the following chapter heads: The Engineer as the 
Industrial Leader; Efficiency Idleness; Production and 
Costs; An Extension of the Credit System to Make it Demnio- 
cratic; the Shop; 
The Religion of Democracy. 


“autocracy” to realize that industry exists in or- 


The ordinary will scarcely 


and 


Democracy in Production; Democracy in 
Democracy in Management ; 

In our first flush of joy in being enfranchised citizens we must 
changing and we must be 


We have put 


realize that conditions are constantly 
open minded in order to adjust ourselves to them. 
great trust im political control. Is it possible that “Big Industr 
is our real government and that the industrial powers care not 
who has political control so long as they may pull the strings? A 
good number of industrial engineers are looking forward to the 
reorganization of industry in such a way as to render it socially 
responsible. It might be well at this time to turn to our industrial 
engineers for professional advice and stop trying to doctor our- 
selves. In this connection where were the engineers at the 1a- 
mented Industrial Conference at Washington? 

ANNA E, 


Booking a New World 


ISTLLUSION MENT 
bellum fiction. During the war such novels as appeared and 
were worth serious discussion partook of that high-keyed hoje 


GILSON. 


, . 
is, on the whole, the mood of post- 


which was everywhere apparent. The debacle could only be t 


erated if out of it a new world was in the making. Thus the 
novelist, as well as the psychologist and sociologist, subsumed a 
new world. In the universality of their suffering men and wome1 
saw a permanent and idealistic brotherhood. 

May of Heaven (The MacMillan Company ) 


belongs with that group of novels of lite 


Sinclair’s Tree 


expectation. It saw 
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purged of dross-—it almost brushed aside the actual in its craving 
for a spiritual message. 

That mood has now passed out of real life, and off the pages 
of the novel. At the other end of the scale is the frank material- 
im of John Galsworthy’s Saint’s Progress (Charles Scribner’s 
Sons). This is an hysterical concession to the general fogginess 
of the moment. It pictures the conservative soul of the first de 
cade of the twentieth century sent spinning by the events of the 
second decade. Mr. Galsworthy has confused motion with pro- 
ress. ‘The trouble with his poor saint is that he doesn’t progress, 
he gves round and round and is as muddled at the end as at the 
beginning. Mr. Galsworthy himself bares a confused face to his 
public. If he had an intention of contributing to a solution of the 
puzz'es society is bound to face and has always faced when 
adolescence is inflamed by war and sex at the same time, he gives 
This 


ove! disappoints because it ceases to be an epic of the great surg- 


it uj) somewhere along the murky passages of his story. 


ing -ex craving of youth, facing death, and becomes a sort of 
nast’ hole-in-the-corner, individual bit of gossip. As a contri- 
bution to a universal problem, women especially will bitterly re 
proach Mr. Galsworthy for finding no better answer to the ques- 
tion raised than that his emotionally unbalanced little heroine is 
‘dariaged goods’ to be bartered cheap for another piece of d-m 


ged POC ds. 


R “TWEEN the period of stern, but beautiful hope in a better 
world and the sodden disillusion of this last Galsworthy 
boo). are various attempts to write something which will again 
grip the novel reading world. Yet these post-bellum stories are 
fumbling for a foot-hold. They might all be sweepingly described 
as languid. What author can hope to find an emotional equiva- 
lent that will even faintly rival the scalding emotions real life fur 
nished during the war period? Therefore, all these novels seem 
written in an after-the-ball mood. Some show a false speeding 
up of effort but many are comfortably dull, as if they had taken 
off their walking boots and resigned themselves to bedroom slip 
pers. Of the two extremes the latter are healthy and quite gen 
erally uninteresting. A few books are rather futilely trying to 
interpret the soul of the returned soldier; some are perplexed 
with the social riddle of new conditions, and others are venturing 
into recent psychological paths. 

The problem of war marriage drifts through J. E. Buckrose’s 
Marriage livhile You Iait (George H. Doran & Co., New York) 
but it drifts rather aimlessly. This is a sedate novel written to 
establish the principle that about the only thing two people linked 
together in speedy war-whipped-up wedlock can do is to rub along 
with as few tantrums as possible until they become really ac 
quainted. The events of the book are quite colorless and insig- 
nificant. What the author and reader both realize sympatheti- 
cally is that all the characters have raw nerves and need rest and 
patience. The author not only preaches a drab patience to the 
characters of her book, but she exacts it of her readers. Excel 
lent advice and sympathetic understanding mark the pages of 
what is not really a story but a diagnosis. 

hyllis Bottome’s A Servani of Reality (The Century Com 
pany) is a more ambitious plunge into the subconscious soul of 
It is the tale of 


the conscienceless woman and the impregnably virtuous man. As 


the soldier. ‘The story itself is as old as Rahab. 


anew presentation of the temptress too light to know moral revolt 
trom her own vices, this book adds nothing to well-known vam 
pues of literature. There is, however, a different complex in the 


mle type of virtue portrayed. This Saint Anthony is not really 
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New Time 


OUR RELATIONS WITH MEXICO 


The mark of a book 
written to meet a need 


are of such importance today that every citizen 
should have intelligent information on as many as- 


pects of the question as possible. 


INTERVENTION 
IN MEXICO 


[Just Published] 
By SAMUEL GUY INMAN 
Paper Board with Cloth Ridqes, $1.50 


Samuel Guy Inman is a recognized authority on Pan-Amcr.can ques 
tions, having lived in Mexico for ten years, most of the time as di 
rector of the People’s Institute, of Piedras Negras, Coahuila. He is 


now the Executive Secretary of the Committee on Co-operation in 


Latin America; has been a lecturer on Latin America and Pan- 
American relations in Coiumbia University; and is Executive Se« 
retary of the Advisory Committee on Latin America of the Com 
mittee on Public Information. Mr. Inman offers to the thinking 
American public accurate information about men and movements 
and a chance to get the Mexican point of view. He outlines a con 


ghbors 


the two ne 


structive policy for the future relations betw« 


THE NEW SPIRIT 
IN INDUSTRY 


[Just Published] 


By F. ERNEST JOHNSON 
Paper Boards $.75 
THIS NEW BOOK DEALS WITH the biggest of all reconstru 
tion problems in a big way. Scientific in its study « acts and 
their causes, it offers a clear interpretation of the most significant 


developments in the labor world 


Alssociation Press 


347 Madison Ave. Mew Uork City 


ommuttee, ¥V.M.C.A 
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Russian Authors’ Library 


“The Best in Russian Literature” 





“LEO TOLSTOY 


“THE PATHWAY OF LIFE,” Vol. I & II. 

First and only English translation. Gems of wisdom cov- 
ering the entire domain of human life—individual and so- 
cial, physical and spiritual. The loftiest utterance in litera- 


ture on morals and sex relations. Price $2.00 per volume. 


“RESURRECTION”, Vol. I & IL. 

First unexpurgated translation of Tolstoy’s greatest work 
of fiction, wherein he expounds his entire ethical teaching 
in the form of a novel. The figure of the heroine Maslova 
in her fall and resurrection is one of the finest drawn char- 


acters in world literature. Price $2.00 per volume. 


“POSTHUMOUS WORKS”, Vol. I & IT. 

Containing a number of powerful stories from the writ- 
ings of the great sage left unpublished at the time of his 
death, as well as the two gripping dramas “The Living 
Corps” and “A Light Shineth in the Darkness.” 

Price $2.00 per volume. 


LEONID ANDREYEV 


“WHEN THE KING LOSES HIS HEAD and Other 
Stories” 

The greatest stories of this master of soul analysis, whose 
untimely death occurred a few weeks ago in Finland. Con- 
tains the first English translation of “Life of Father Vas- 
sily,” the most beautiful story of parenthood in the entire 
range of literature, as well as other stories unequaled in 
loftiness of conception, beauty of imagery and masterly 


translation. Price $2.00. 


Other Works in Course of Preparation 
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The Woman Citizey 


a prig. He is a man who became captain of his soul in a German 
prison camp, where he learned self-control for the sake of his fel. 
low prisoners. In other words, he lost his individual self an 
gained a collective self—the desire to share with and preserve hi 
fellows--that wi!l not let Anthony Arden cheapen his love to the 
level of brilliant, flashing, soulless Kitty Costrelle’s desires. This 
novel may be meant to preach a sermon on chastity; but w hat it 
really makes clear is that the way of the light women is s!rew 


What is wanted by the best man on earth —and 


with successes. 
Anthony goes far to establish his claim to such a position —is ; 
woman who knows how to flirt with good taste and dress the part 
In literature there is no place for the woman efficient but unat 
tractive. Kitty’s philosophy, while it disregards the ten com 
mandments achieves the chief end of the fictional heroine, and 


draws all male eyes her way. 


HERE: is, of course, also the writer to whom the making of 


fiction is a trade or an art unaffected by the cataclysins of 


life. He need not necessarily be insensitive-—he may live in a de 
liberate literary remoteness such as Theophile Gautier maint :ine 
in Paris during the Commune, or he may simply keep hinseli 
free from entangling alliances of emotionalism out of humurou 


habit. W. W. 


sort of stories about sailors in port that he wrote five years befor 


Jacebs is an author capable of writing the same 


On the whole it is somethin»: of ; 


relief to greet a new Jacobs collection of short stories, Deep | a 


Prince Ferdinand was shot. 


ters (Charles Scribners’ Sons), and find it rippling with the same 
salty humor as of yore. It pushes away for the momen! the 
sombre reality of a world that has lost irrevocably. It does ni 
one any harm to know that Jacobs’s sailor-men are again afloat o1 
peaceful seas. 

eel 


OUBTLESS the most distinctive thing about I:dward S 
D er’s Love Letters of Bill to Mable (Frederick A. Stokes 
Co.) is that the princesses of Italy read it lovingly. They ever 
take in its slang and understand its humor. The newly issued 
volume is a collection of all of Bill’s correspondence from the 
a southert 


first “dere Mable” letters when Bill was a rookie in 


camp to the last when he was a real soldier in France. "nde 
their absurdities and exaggerations, it has been said that Jill's 
letters present an enduring picture of life in American camps 
during the world war. 


_ 
E. 
York). 


ture has skill and insight, and a tenacity in relentless pursu t ol 


sombre mood of the hour is reflected unpleasantly in 
M. Delafield’s Consequences (Alfred A. Knopf, New 
Vhere is no denying that this daughter of Mrs. de la I’.s 
characterization. .\ story written a year or two ago, The |! 
Ilorkers, was one of the first to have the courage to show ili 
some of the exaltation driving women on to leadership in 

work was self-exploitation and vanity. The Miss Vivian of thal 
novel was a clever, but somewhat cynical, sketch of one type of 
woman seen in every country. The logical harshness in Miss 
Delatield’s critical powers has now led her to the portrayal of th 
abnormal psychology of a young, self-centered, erotic En:y' sl 
girl. The story is unrelieved by humor and is more like a path 
logical study by Freud or Jung than a novel. Its purpose is not 
clearly divulged, since the author never points out how the pro 
cess of morbid degeneration in the girl, Alex, could have been ar 
The author does not quite justify hersel 


rested ot corrected. 


even in the finely dramatic denouément when tortured Aiex 
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gropes for a meaning of her life gone wrong by such small and 
petty mistakes. One feels that war depression has unconsciously 
crept into Miss Delatield’s own soul, and led her to magnify bru- 
tally a type of neuroticism common enough in many young girls, 
who are victims of silly and traditional educations. One whole 
some pull in the right direction would have set Alex going along 
a path where she would have been as nearly normal as most wo 
men brought up with the artificial, over-sexed standard that a wo- 
man must maintain a hot-house variety of pulchritude and slaugh 
ter many males if she is to be a success. 

XUBERANCE. of hope, and a community spirit, dance 
E through the pages of Jennette Lee’s Zhe Rain-Coat Girl 
(Charles Scribners’ Sons). This is a story written at top-speed 
and in the well-known ejaculatory style used by both the Lees, 
Gerald Stanley as well as Jennette. The heroine just turns off 
community betterment schemes while you wait, like Salvation 
Army doughnuts. Do the mill-girls need recreation’ By a turn 
of her wrist Isabel has them all dancing and springing about like 
robins in the merry month of May. It is the same with rehabili 
tating her father’s store and starting a laundry to do her mother’s 
washing and rescuing her employer and giving the mitten to the 
richest man, but one, in the township. Isabel is the dea ex ma 
china. She breathes upon invisible hairpins and they are galvan 
ized into life, becoming electric wires which magnetize the com 
munity. Yet in spite of its improbability, one welcomes any mood 
of hope and cheer in these days of paper napkins and cold storage. 
Here is a heroine who would never have sunk under the despair 
of cloth-less dining tables and sugarless cakes. She would have 
smiled at the gods until they came a-running, bearing adoration 
and extra special fresh eggs. 

If the world had only called up Isabel on the telephone in July 


19}4, think of what it might have escaped! 


l’ one looks to Patrick MacGill’s Glenmornan (George H. Do 
| ran Co.) to throw light on the question of the Irish Republic, 
he will be disappointed. There is apparently no ulterior motive 
in Mr. MacGill’s mind. He is putting forth no propaganda for 
or against the Sinn Fein or for or against the Catholic Church. 
He is an artist of a sort, etching faithfully what he sees through 
eyes of sympathy and kinship and passionate love of the Irish. 

Chose who know Mr. MacGill as the author of the “Rat-Pit,” 
a sombre and terrible story of labor conditions, will not recognize 
him in this realistic sketch of peasant life in an Irish glen. It is 
a passionless picture of simple and ignorant people. It shows 
them helpless before the religious dominance of the priest, and 
the economic bullying of the Gombeen man. One sees the springs 
of kindness dried up by superstition, and love thwarted at its beau 
tiful springtide rush by calculating poverty. Mr. MacGill has 
great powers as a realist. Irom the slight, almost patternless, 
sketches in his inconsequent chapters, one gains an unforgetable 
picture of the courage, endurance, continence and restrictions of 


the Irish people in their village life. 


Hungary 
HE women of Hungary, 24 years of age or over, will have 
an opportunity to vote on December 20 in the elections which 
will be held in the unoccupied territories. The new Hungarian 
Chamber will convene on January 3 and plans for the elections 
give the right to vote to both men and women who have attained 
the age of 24 and to minors who served thirteen weeks at the 


front prior to November 1919. 
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HE one gift that is sure to be use 
ful—books. ‘There are attractive 
volumes especially designed for 

Christmas giving; but, of course, the 
book's the thing, and this has been a vear 


of unusual books. 


Much of your Christmas shopping 
may conveniently and profitably be done 
here. Our service is not only unusually 
efficient, but has been adapted to the pe 


culiar needs of bookselling. 


As an additional help to you, there has 
been compiled for Doubleday, Page & 
Co., which operates this store in conjunc 
tion with its stores at 55 Liberty Street, 
Pennsylvania Terminal, and in St. Louis, 
a Bookshelf for Boys and Girls of the 
classic of juvenile literature, by Kate 
Douglas Wiggin; a Bookshelf of the No 
table Fiction of 1918-1919 by William 
Lyon Phelps; and the well known and 
much discussed Bookshelf of Modern 
Poets by Amy Lowell. These volumes 


may be purchased singly, or in sets. 


We should be pleased to help you with 


your be 0k problems. 
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THE 
LORD & TAYLOR 
BOOK SHOP 


Books oF all publishers 


5th Ave. at 38th St Conducted by thi 


DOUBLEDAY PAGE BOOKSHOP COMPANY 
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Ethics and Ma Pettingill 


OVELISTS have always had a considerable license to com- 
N mit manslaughter. It is understood that when a character 
is found to be clogging the plot of a novel, any form of violent 
death is permissible so long as the author himself does the killing. 

3ut right here comes a subtlety of ethics, which even the high 
god must follow. He may be Jupiter Tonans, if he please, and 
hurl his own thunderbolts at the children of his imagination; he 
may dump them from automobiles, or give them poisoned drink, 
and still remain guiltless, but let him beware how he sets his creat- 
ures to doing the same. The public, as judge and jury, will con- 
demn, not the characters in the story, but their creator. 

All of this is by way of wondering why there should suddenly 
have burst out in the fiction of the moment an epidemic of shat- 
tering the first commandment. Two novels that are first offend- 
ers in this crime are Kathleen Norris’s Sisters (Doubleday, Page 
and Co.) and Sacha Gregory’s Yellowleaf. (J. B. Lippincott, 
New York.) 

Mrs. Norris has been a blameless soul hitherto and rather more, 
than less, addicted to the straight and narrow path. But the sur- 
prised reader finds her now quite calmly solving a marital tangle 
—with which the reader is bored to death—by making one char- 
acter-—and that the only admirable one in this book—commit 
That the murderee doesn’t stay dead, is only 
Her hus- 


murder and suicide. 
an accident. It is true the murderer had provocation. 
band and sister were behaving like the plot of a fourth rate pho- 
toplay. If the author had herself dropped this little fustian Tris- 
tran and Isolde through a crack—any crack could have swal- 
3ut, in that 


lowed them-—the reader would have been relieved. 

















Be the topic weddings or 
funerals, babies or books, 
The TOASTER’S HAND- 
BOOK has some appropri- 
ate anecdote, arranged al- 
phabetically under that 
topic. Here’s under | 
300ks: 


one 


Lady President—“What book 
has helped you most?” 

New Member — “My hus- | 
band’s check-book.” 





| For the man or woman who is called upon to speak in 
| public, the TOASTER’S HANDBOOK is the best sort of 
gift book. 


500 pages chock full of clean stories, quips and jokes; 
attractive cover. $1.50 postpaid. 


THE H. W. WILSON COMPANY 


964 University Avenue New York City 


























The Woman Citizen 


case there would have been no story to tell. As a matter of fact, 
there is very little of a story in Sis/ers and what there is is 
scarcely worth the telling. 

lhe situation is another one of those, too frequent to be avree- 
able, in which the essential bestiality of romantic love is displiyed 
for what it is—an avid and selfish hunger for one’s own desires, 
The picture is distasteful. Many psychologists say that there is 
nothing under the sun more like a beast of prey than a grand pas- 
sion in its stark and ravenous strength. Sublimate it, cry the 
psycho-moralists, and love becomes a spiritual force liftins to 


If Mrs. Norris 


wanted to show the unsublimated type of sex-love as an gly 


heaven—let it prowl and it drags down to hell. 


force decked out with Howers, she has succeeded, except thai the 
flowers do not cover very well and one detests their odor. he 
emotions of this brother-in-law and sister-in-law who were ud- 
denly struck with a midsummer madness never raise a flicke” of 
response in the reader. 

The point where Mrs. Norris lost her ethical grip was in let- 
ting the wronged wife destroy Cherry’s husband as well as er 
self in order to get out of the way of the adored and badly spo led 
Cherry. The world has some way to go yet before it will «on- 
sider murder and suicide as a legitimate means of winding u» a 


marital muddle. 


A 


It is a character study of a musical genius on the order of Tai /e 


NEW novel, Vellowleaf, by a new author, Sacha Greg« ry, 
commits the same offense. Yellowleaf is a stirring ste ry. 
The development of the strife between this character and that oi 
Lady Mary, an old gentlewoman, is well and skillfully sustained. 
Each of the contestants has strength of a sort, subtlety of a sv rt, 
and each has the great gift of individuality. The author is cle e1 
enough to bring out the personalities of both by means of ‘he 
scenes in the book although the rest of the characters, necess: ry 


to sustain this duel of wits and wills, are poorly drawn. The dull 
little lady who is the storm center of the tragedy was worth none 
of the fracas. The final expedient of crime to clear away a heart- 
less villain brings up the question as to whether the end ever justi 
fies the means, when the means are murder and suicide. 

Sacha Gregory has achieved one thing that Mrs. Norris failed 
to achieve, it has produced an emotional response in the reader 
sufficient to arouse, at least, an academic discussion of the right 
of a man or woman to kill when the object of the murder is dan- 
gerous and unscrupulous. 


Bohemians All Over the Place 


FTER wallowing through emotions, turgid and exotic, it is 
A pleasant to come back to Harry Leon Wilson’s Ma Petting.!l 
(Doubleday, Page and Co.) There is something satisfying about 
the philosophy of human affairs over in Red Gap. One finds one- 
self rejoicing in the sanity with which the owner of the Arrov 
head Ranch strips life of its complications. There is breadth as 
well as shrewdness in her summing up of the values of things, 
whether she is talking about beef-on-the-hoof, the eternal motl 
ering quality of women, or experiments in Bohemianisin 
—the last of these themes going to prove that New York Cits 
and Red Gap are akin when it comes to social distinction. Ac- 
cording to Ma Pettingill, both are all broken up into social sets, 
and parallel each other. She concludes that if ‘“Bohemianism 
wasn’t being took up by the better element in New York,” i 
As for 


herself, she sympathizes with the point of view that doesn’t want 


“shouldn’t be took up by the better element of Red Gap.” 
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“a whole mob coming around every day and being Bohemians all 
over the place, it being not only messy but repugnant.” 

In a world that is constantly getting its spirits ruffled by strikes 
and the price of eggs, it is a comfort to find a philosophy as sound 
and as cheerful as that which thrives on the ranges of Arrowhezd. 


The Greatest Trade in the World 


OMECNE writing in the New York Evening Post has re 
S cently shed some light on the persistence of the so-called 
“woman’s page” in the daily newspapers and the so-called wo- 
man’s magazine. ‘The editorial is called out by the retirement 
from active service of Mr. Edward W. Bok, editor for thirty 
years of the Ladies Home Journal. Mr. Bok brought up the cir- 
culation of that magazine from 300,000 to 2,000,000. 

[his is but one of a series of women’s magazines with an enor- 
mous circulation, the whole amounting to something like 12,000,- 
OULU a year. 

For a long time women have been restive under the woman’s 
page, and the woman’s magazine. They quote and with justice 
that boast of an old Latin, “Nothing human is indifferent to me.” 
There is now scarcely a door hermetically sealed against women. 
Listening to the ordinary conversation of the average intelligent 
woman reveals as much interest in the League of Nations as in 
biscuits, at least as good a balance between national or interna- 
tional affairs and their daily duties as hive men. Women gen- 
erally do not pursue the woman’s page as diligently as men pursue 
the sport page, yet they buy 12,000,000 copies of magazines de- 
voted quite largely to household matters, a conservative and in- 
nocuous fiction, and to well-tamed and domesticated surveys of 
larger issues. 

The Evening Post editor touched the root of the matter when 
he said: “The woman’s magazines are trade journals, devoted to 
what is still the greatest profession in the world—the industry of 
the home. The woman’s publications are bought for 
their free supply of education in life interior decora- 
tion, cookery, and the entire range of domestic economy. 

Chey have not been a notable force for culture in the narrow 
sense, but they have been unmistakably a force in the evolution 
of the American standard of living.” 

As trade journals, these magazines stand in the same light as 
does any technical journal read by men. They do not fill woman’s 


wants as a citizen, nor do they furnish her an adequate 


amount of information on the world’s affairs. But they help her 
to find out how to warm over last year’s slashed skirt into a Velas- 
quez panier, and they show her how to set the table in new and 
pretty ways—legitimate, necessary and important parts of life. 

It has always been accounted part of man’s superiority in enter- 
prise that the sewing machine goes into Asia Minor, on the cam 
el’s or the donkey’s back, and before the automobile had been 
substituted for the caravan. But if it were not for woman’s avid- 
ity in bettering her home and its conditions, where would the de 
mand for the sewing machine come from? 


Feminism in Chile 


REAT interest is being shown in the feminist movement in 

Chile according to dispatches from that country. The 
movement has for its object the political enfranchisement of the 
women. Women in all walks in life are taking an active interest 
in campaign methods and those which have proved of service in 
the United States and other countries are being adopted. 
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Gift Books 


‘There is a peculiar dignity attached to the 
gift of a book that is no way affected by its 


price.” 


Tama—The Diary of a Japanese 
School Girl 


By Florence Wells 


Tama as a book is unique At the sar time it is on 
the most delightfully amusing and human little stories ¢ 
published. The quaint ‘pidgin’ English in which it is wri 
ten will cause gales of merriment when read alond. This 
story from the heart of a little Japanese girl will appeal 
to young and to grown-ups alike. Ill. 12 mo. Boards 75 


cents Postpaid 85 cents 

The Young Woman Citizen 

By Mary Austir 

Mrs, Austin’s book leads the young woman | nie 
first conception of citizenship, which was to em 
to the recognition and development « oman’s distinct 
contribution which includes h hal think th 
thing” “her appreciation of values,” “her new experienc: 
of togetherness,” “the familys pe ganizat * Cloth 
12 mo Net $1.35 Postpaid $1.45 


Young Women in the New Social Order 


A Study Outline for use with THE YOUNG WOMAN 
CITIZEN, by Mary Cady. Miss Cady has skillfull I 
ranged for student citizens a series of thought-comy 

questions on women’s distinctiv: ntribution to citizenshiy 


Net 35 cents Postpaid 40 cents 


Courage 
By Jeannette Marl 
A book of spiritual ammunition for those on the firing 
of life. Essays which hay or their keynote th mo 
appeal of Captain Anderson to his m Let’s go in smi 
ing.” Courage is not only a strong book, it is a I 
ening book; a guide to Self-Help. ( h12mo. Net $1.2 


Postpaid $1.35 


Madame France 


By R. Louis Fitch 
A survey of moral, social, industrial and educational « 
fects of the war upon French women. Madame France 
will be one of the “source books’when the history of the 
war comes to be written. Ill. Cloth 12 mo. Net $1.50 


Postpaid $1.60. 


Modern Readers Calendar for 1920 


pathos, wis 
read, to use, 


your choicest 


A taste of everything for every taste—humor, 


dom, maxims, mottoes, vers« \ treasure to 
to keep, to give away. A choice gift for 
friends. Net 75 Postpaid 81 


cents. cents 


Books Everywhere, or 


CThe Womans Prsss 


600 Lexington Avenue 
New Work City 
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Your Ice Box’s Best Friends 


Who are They? 


HE ice man is one. 

Gold Dust is another. Did you ever 
stop to think how much oil and grease collects 
in your ice box? Oil from food, bits ‘* spilled 
over,’” grease unseen in nooks and corners. 
Once a week your ice box needs a cleansing, 
refreshing Gold Dust bath—from ‘‘cellar to 
attic.” 
of oil and grease. No nook or corner can 
Now, Ice 


Box, you're ready to ‘‘go on duty.”° How 


Gold Dust dissolves every tiny particle 


escape! It rinses out completely. 


good you look! How sweet you smell! 


Gold Dust has many other time-saving uses, 
too! But dont be satisfied with anything but 
Gold Dust. The Gold Dust ‘Twins and the 
name Fairbank’s are on every package, You 


‘an buy Gold Dust everywhere. 


CHEE FAIR BANK <onpany) 












| Let the Gold Dust 





A tablespoonful of 














Twins do your work | 
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Women and World Federation 


HETHER one is with or against Mrs. Florence Guertin 

Tuttle in her unequivocal support of the League of Nations 
does not matter. The distinguishing note in her IV’omen and 
IWorid Federation (Robert M. McBride, N. Y.) is its call to wo- 
men to enter into the re-establishment of nations upon a saner 
basis than in the past. Others have defined the functions of the 
League, 2nd have written about it with partisanship or prejudice 
In passing it is fair to say that while Mrs. Tuttle strongly favors 
the present ccvenant and trusts it as it stands, she makes a brave 
effort to explain it simply aad without the verbiage most maile 
sponsors have brought to the task. The latter have seemed to 
fear lest lucid’ty should brand them as gullible—a phobia fri 
quently noticed in the legal minded. Here is a woman writer, 
however, uaswathed in precedents, who takes the normal point 
of view that, since the League of Nations Covenant means some 
thing, it is well to let in a!l the light possible upon it; to cease cr) 
ing out in terror of hobgoblins lurking behind each article an:! 
of the swarthy [European intrigues in every wood-pile. There 
fore, she has devoted two eatire chapters, her sixth and seventh, 
to explaining the covenant bit by bit. She links the preser 
League to the old League to Enforce Peace, which took form 1) 
Independence Hall, Philadelphia, in June 1915, with Mr. William 
Howard Taft as president. At the annual conference of thi 
League in 1916, President Wilson made his first public utteranc: 
of sympathy with the idea of a universal association of nations t 
maintain public order. ‘This is often over-looked and is impor 
tant, as it counects Mr. Wilson’s plan for world peace with thos« 
already in process in the United States, and for years sponsored 
by many “statesmen, professors and international lawyers.” 

The essential point of Mrs. Tuttle’s book is its ringing chal 
lenge to women. In her own words: “It is not claimed that this 
covenant will bring a world millenium. It is claimed 
that it is the first right step in the right direction of international 
ethics, and that it touches vitally upon the inherent interests of 
women. As such, it challenges every conscientious woman’s at 
tention.” 

To put the raison d’etre of her book more succinctly than ex- 
President Taft has put it in his brief foreword to Mrs. Tuttle’s 
book would be impossible: “I agree with Mrs. Tuttle’s message 
that women must help end war,” writes Mr. Taft, “and that they 
may do it effectively by getting behind the League of Nations or- 
ganization. I sincerely hope that Mrs. Tuttle’s book 
will help to concentrate the public opinion of the women of the 
country.” 

The argument of the book is, briefly, that women have now to 
come into political power and are therefore, equally with men, re- 
sponsible for whatever form of civilization shall obtain nationally 
or internationally; that they can no longer hide behind the old 
plea of a “man made world”; that every provision of the League’s 
Covenant affects woman, either for herself or for the object of 
her special care—the child; that war, more than any other event 
in life, mistreats woman, both as woman and as mother, and that 
therefore woman, even more than man, must help to end its 
power; that the League presents a new method of meeting inter- 
national post-war conditions with no other solution in sight to 
save the world from the old balance-of-power regime which has 
hitherto wrecked small and weak nations and kept the world a 
constant battle-field. 

This is Mrs. Tuttle’s slender chain of reasoning. It is pre- 
sented in her first chapters. The last two are an impassioned 
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plea to women to come into the kingdom prepared for them since 
the beginning of the world. In the chapter, “Women and Revo- 
lution,” Mrs. Tuttle deals almost too casually with social revolu- 
tion. She foresees it as a certainty, almost welcomes it in fact. 
“This is the crisis,” she says, “that I believe women must help 
meet—the crisis of assisting in a structural change in society be 
fore there can be any stable world peace. Understanding alone 
can meet this transition and make it a terror or a benefit.” While 
this is obviously true, the larger issues of the change that is to 
come are too many and too immense for the slight survey here 
given. It is with the program suggested rather than principles 
involved that there will be much honest difference of opinion. 
Mrs. Tuttle seems to have committed herself quite whole-heart- 
edl; to the British Labor Party’s schedule of industrial changes, 
a program that advocates universal enforcement of the national 
minimum, democratic control of industry, a revolution in national 
finance, and surplus wealth for the common good. 

lt is not in its advocacy of a specific program that Mrs. Tuttle’s 
book should claim woman’s unqualined support, but as an unan- 
swerable demand that women must now take their rightful place 
in world affairs, and, having clamored for power, must march up 
to the responsibilities they have voluntarily assumed. 

Mrs. Tuttle is a well-known feminist of Brooklyn, New York. 
She has been an active force in the campaigns for woman suf- 
frage in her state, and is the author of “The Awakening of Wo- 


men,” and of several collections of essays and short stories. 


AT 
Three Brave Women 
_ Russia shown by Maria Botchkareva in her autobiogra 


phy is the same emotionally chaotic place as is the Russia 

Ransome and of Babushka. -\mid all the passionate jangles 
over Bolshevist, Tsarist or Bourgeois dominance, there is a singu- 
lar unity in the facts themselves as set forth by each group. The 
pictures are of a people who sob with tenderness over the corpse 
they have just torn and mangled like wild beasts. By Botch- 
kareva’s own statement she herself could run a bayonet through 
one of her women soldiers, without benetit of court martial, 
cause she found the girl making love when on duty. 

Resisting Kerensky’s vacillations about military discipline, 
Botchkareva defied all discipline herself, even that of the War 
Minister. She broke every military law in her stubborn determi- 
nation to permit no committees in the women’s battalion. She 
reverted to the harshest discipline of the Tsarist Army. 

The book is called by the musical name given Botchkareva by 
her soldier comrades in the early days of the war when she 
fought shoulder to shoulder with men who first persecuted, then 
adored her. This singularly simple book, Yashka (Frederick A. 
Stokes, New York) is absorbing merely as a human document. 
Its writer, Isaac Don Levine, says that he took down in Russian 
otchkareva’s statement of her life just as she recited it to him 
during the few weeks she was in America during the summer of 
1918. “It took nearly a hundred hours,” says Mr. Levine, “for 
her to tell every detail of her romantic life.” 

Faddists among the literati speak of Yashka as if she were a 
new Joan of Arc, but this is not an eponymic era and the points 
of difference are too many to establish such a claim; yet as a rec- 
ord of physical courage, the story of Yashka is almost without 
parallel. It shows a dauntless, bullet-headed peasant loyal through 
wounds and torture to the Allied cause. If other Russians blow 
hot and cold and are swayed by talk, not so Yashka, who is re 
lentless and uncompromising against Germany. Her confessions 
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The Woman Citizen 


show little patience with Kerensky’s vacillations. Her faith was 
given whole-heartedly to Kornilov and Rodzianko, and she hates 
the Bolshevik leaders with a hearty, cursing hatred. Yet when 
one of them saved her from being lynched, she gives him full 
credit for his humanity. With just as complete frankness she 
relates the story of how more than half of her battalion failed her. 

Her story bears every mark of sincerity and frankness. If 
Yashka is a typical peasant woman, Russia is a country with a 
hopeful future, capable of mothering a great and noble race, ior 
there is neither instability nor indecision in Maria Botchkarev.’s 
makeup. 


OME day it will occur to a clever writer to give with color 
S and fervor the dramatic picture of women missionaries. Such 
a crust of orthodoxy has formed over these heroines that thei 
life-stories are as dry as church polity and a lack of imaginati n 
can make them. But if a profane author with a love for the spec- 
tacular could raise the ecclesiastical barrage let down by conven- 
tional godliness, he would see things which would make many w ir 
adventures read like an account of a Sunday school picnic. 

Take Christian Forsyth of Fingoland (George H. Doran & C»., 
N. Y.) It is the record of a woman who lived all alone in Xolove 
“an isolated pocket of heathenism” in a South African canyon. 
The inhabitants were unfriendly to white men, they were of a de 
graded sort; at first they didn’t want her. She lived in the wattle- 
and-daub building amidst the kraals on the steep sides of thie 
mountains for thirty years and until she was an old woman. 
Here she taught the children, nursed the sick, shared the penury 
and was neighbor to men and women who could not speak her 
language, or understand one need of a civilized lady. She won a 
place for herself among the Fingoes, who called her tender'y 
“*Sumoyana—The Ma of the Kraals.’” For courage and end 
rance, there is no present day record to beat that of Christina 
Forsyth of Scotland. 


HE name of the Scottish Women’s Hospitals stands pride 

fully in American women’s minds for a wonderful service to 
the warring allies, financed and carried out by the National Union 
of Woman Suffrage Societies of Great Britain, just as the Wo 
men’s Oversea Hospitals stands for a similar effort by the Na 
tional American Woman Suffrage Association. And the Scottish 
Women’s Hospitals mean, first of all, Dr. Elsie Inglis, whose life 
has just appeared written by Lady Frances Balfour (George H 
Doran Co., N. Y.) Dr. Inglis was the woman who would not 
take no for an answer, when she offered her professional services 
to the British Government’s war office. When she had gone t 
department after department, she was met by the historic mascu 
line attitude, expressed at last by one irritable official who said, 
“My good lady, go home and sit still.” 

But the time has forever gone by for “good-ladying’”’ women 
like Elsie Inglis. What the British Government would not do, the 
French and Serbian would. Therefore, before Christmas of 1914 
the first unit of the Scottish Women’s Hospitals was at Abbaye 


a ae Te a y 4 de Royaumont in France. In the spring of 1915 the Serbian Unit 
the better Garment Departments and Class Shops was in the midst of a typhus epidemic. From that time on units 
| were in France, in Serbia and in Russia. All these knew Dr. Elsie 
H. R. MALLINSON & COMPANY, Inc. Inglis as the dauntless little director of hospitals which performed 
“*The New Silks First’’ prodigies of skill and tenderness with neither space nor comforts, 
Madison Avenue—3lst Street “a often without equipment. 

New York A “So we just turned up our sleeves and went in,” Dr. Inglis 
V, wrote characteristically of work at a hospital station on the 
Danube, where the British women doctors were moving on with 
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panic-stricken Russian forces in temporary hospitals that were 
never warm. Although she had fought typhus in Serbia, she 
wrote from Galatz that conditions were so much worse there that 
“Serbia was nothing to it.” When she died at the end of 1917, 
it was not only Great Britain but continental Europe and America 
that mourned also. She died as gallantly and selflessly as she 
had lived, her last thought for the suffering Serbs. 

Mr. Seton Watson in the New Europe, 1917, said of her: 
“History will recall the name of Elsie Inglis, like that of Lady 
Paget, as pre-eminent among that band of women who have re- 
deemed for all time the honor of Britain in the Balkans. Among 
the Serbs it is already assuming an almost legendary quality. It 


will serve to remind us that Florence Nightingale will never be 
THE 


LP HOLLANDER Co. 


ESTABLISHED 1848 


without successors among us—and in particular every true Scots- 
n.an will cherish her memory, every believer in the cause for 
which she gave her life will gain fresh courage from her ex- 


enple.” 


The Woman Mayor and the High 
Cost of Living 


A’ present Calgary, Alberta, Canada, has a woman as act- 
i ing Mayor. She is Mrs. Anne Gale, and is said to be the 


eh Bes Te | 


ee 


=< 
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first woman in Canada to hold the position of acting Mayor. 
Mrs. Gale believes a lot of things said about women by men, 


hut not for the same reasons that men have said them. For 


GOWNS 


instance, she accepts Rudyard Kipling’s estimation of the fe- 


— 44 An 


SUITS COATS 


inale of the species, when it comes to chasing down profiteers. 
Give housewives the place they deserve in municipal affairs,” 
ays she, “and they will drive the food pirates to cover. [ am 
such an enthusiast in respect to the rights of women that I FURS MILLINERY 
willingly oppose a ful! council of men when the occasion 
irises. 1 belong to no party and feel that all women should be 
free to enter party politics. If we remain disinterested we BLOUSES LINGERIE 
‘an accomplish what we set out to do—to better civic condi- 
tions and bring the cost of living down where it belongs.” 

As the champion of the housewives of western Canada Mrs. 


MISSES’ .no CHILDRENS 


Gale has been active in the cause of women’s rights since first 
coming to Calgary with her husband and two sons in 1912, CLOTHING 
when the prairies of southern Alberta along the route of the 
Canadian Pacific Railway began attracting settlers in large 
numbers. Finding that local merchants were charging high 
prices for fruits and vegetables, she organized a consumers’ 
league among the housewives and established a municipal 
market, bringing the housekeeper and the farmer together and 
cutting out the profits of the middleman. During the wa: slic 
vacant lot garden club,” getting legislation passed 


sé 


organized a 
which compelled the owners of vacant lots to plant them with 
vegetables and ilowers. : 7 
: | afin Many Firt AVENUE « 46°" STREET 
Her next blow for woman’s rights came when she succeede« c 
in having laws passed in Alberta creating free hospitals. Next : New York CITY 


came her work in organizing the first Woman’s Ratepayers’ 


Keen iis ieemeiean a ke eeeemenn Neale Moonee) 


Association in the Dominion. In the midst of all these ac- 
tivities she found time to be treasurer of the Calgary Forum, - § BOYLSTON STREET BOSTON 
an organization pledged to protect women in industry, to »re- 
vent child labor and to obtain equal pay for equal work, irre- 
spective of sex. 

As acting Mayor and City Alderman Mrs. Gale gets no pay, 
as the positions are honorary in Calgary. Her duties as acting 
Mayor consist of taking the place of Mayor Marshall when he 
is ill or away from the city. Lately Mrs. Gale has been chair- 
’ of the Calgary Council, 


man of a “fair price inquiry committee’ 
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and has been conducting an examination into the prices o} 
ciothing. shoes and meat, determining what the locai me: 
chants shall be allowed to charge. At present she is formu 
ilating a plan to have the city buy foodstuffs and clothing and 


sell them to the people at cost. 


New South Wales Extends 
Woman's Freedom 


OMAN may now be the Lord Mayor of Sydney, Nev 

South Wales. She may be alderman or councillor o 
president of any shire. She may also be a member of the Leg 
islative or state assembly. 

Women of this province have been eligible to the Senat: 
and Tlouse of Representatives of the Federal Commonwealtl 
Parliament of Australia ever since they received the nationa 
franchise in 1902. State suffrage was passed in New Sout! 
Wales the same year, but up to this year state eligibility fo: 
office was not granted women. 

The bill recently passed was called the “Women’s Lega! 
Status Act,” and includes the right to be appointed Judges o1 
the Supreme Court, or of a District Court, Police Magistrate 
Justice of the Peace, to practice as a barrister or solicitor, “any 
law or usage to the contrary notwithstanding.” 

At the discussion of the bill what President Wilson said ot 
women in war time in his suffrage speech before the VU. S. 
Congress was read to the Parliament of New South Wales. 
“We all read very attentively, I suppose, the wise words ut 
tered by President Wilson when he pleaded with the Ameri 
can Senate to give the women of the United States the suf 
frage,” said the Honorable W. Robson. “That thing has come 
all over the world, and I believe for the world’s advantage 
generally.” This is the opinion of a man who had seen both 
federal and state suffrage in practice for 16 years. 

Honorable G. Black, another M. P., who prides himself on 
having been an advocate of woman suffrage for thirty years, 
said: “Wherever women have been permitted to enter any 
wrena on an equal footing with men they have shown 
an energy and intelligence quite equal to those of men. 

l am glad that this bill has been introduced, and I hope it is 
enly the prelude to something wider, which will enable women 
to enter every avenue of life, which men are permitted to 


enter.” 


Miss Patterson Honored 


ISS Hannah J. Patterson enjoys the honor of being the first 

M woman ever to be appointed Assistant to the Secretary of 
War of the United States. Miss Patterson is a suffragist of na- 
tional note, having served as a member of the executive board of 
the National American Woman Suffrage Association. 

sefore being appointed to this important post in the War De- 
partment, Miss Patterson was a member of the Advisory Com- 
mittee of the War Risk Insurance Bureau, and previous to that 
was a resident director of the Woman’s Committee of the Council 
of National Defense. The Council had branches in all forty-eight 
states. Some 18,000 units in all were included in the Council, 
and much of their success was due to her wise guidance. 

The Distinguished Service Medal was conferred upon Miss 
Patterson for her capable performance of heavy duties during 
the war period. 
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A Gigantic Task 


A GIGANTIC task will be completed when Mrs. Ida Husted 
Harper finishes her work next May, and the fifth volume of 
the History ef Woman Suffrage shall have become an achieved 
fact. Mrs. Harper is known as the present authority on the his- 
tory of the struggle of women for the ballot. The fourth volume 
of the History, covering the period from 1883 to 1900 was the 
work of Mrs. Harper—a work done in close intimacy with Miss 
susan B. Anthony. Mrs. Harper is also the author of a three-vol 

ime life of Miss Anthony. 

The fifth volume of the suffrage history will carry the struggle 
rom 1900 to 1920 when the long story of the ballot for women is 
xpected to have finished its first stages of endeavor, and to have 
eached its period of practical application. 

The writing of the History of Woman Suffrage is one of the 
nost remarkable feats in literary annals. Its first three volumes 
were written by Mrs. Elizabeth Cady Stanton, Mrs. Matilda Jos- 

iyn Gage, and Miss Anthony. In Miss Anthony’s Life one con- 
stantly reads of the difficulties they met in carrying on this heavy 
task without the help of secretaries. At the end of a day’s work, 
in the midst of arduous campaigning, Miss Anthony and Mrs. 
Stanton would put in some hours of labor in reducing to orderly 
sequence their voluminous, first-hand material of a cause in the 
making. 

Mrs. Stanton had a ready pen, a gift for fluent and easy writ- 
ing; but she was the mother of a large family, besides being the 
ardent leader of a persecuted movement. Here in these early 
volumes are glowing records of as wonderful women as the 
world ever saw. Here are stories to thrill the souls of on-coming 
generations of girls to the end of time. The history is put to- 
gether with a simplicity and artlessness which makes the reader 
search through its pages for the vivid spots. In the midst of a 
record of a convention, whose burning interest may have long 
since paled, there flame forth from time to time splendid bits of 
oratory, incidents of individual courage, or words of inspired wis- 
dom such as will be forever precious. 

These five volumes will be the source books of all future his- 
tories of the woman suffrage movement in America. 

This is a good time to call attention to two invaluable brochures, 
both by Mrs. Harper. .1 Brief History of the Movement for Il’o- 
man Suffrage in the United States, and the Story of the National 
Amendment for Woman Suffrage, (National Woman Suffrage 
Publishing Company). These are authoritative accounts in mini- 
ature, and give all the facts necessary for an intelligent under- 
standing of the progressive advance of women’s enfranchisement 
in this country. For the suffrage worker, speaker and writer 
they are invaluable. 
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Organization News 


New Hampshire 


HE New Hampshire Equal Suffrage Association, in its vi 

tory convention at Manchester on November 21, celebrated 
the state’s ratification of the Federal Suffrage Amendment by 1 
solving itself into the New Hampshire League of Women Vote 
The comprehensive plans adopted by the National League «f 
Women Voters were incorporated into the program of the Ne, 
Hampshire League for the coming year, which will give its atte: 
tion to the education of the men and women voters for their ft 
responsibilities as citizens, a practical program of Americaniz: 
tion, the careful study of such social problems as thrift, educ: 
tion, and other social and economic questions. Miss Martha 
Kimball, of Portsmouth, president of the state suffrage associ: 
tion, presided. 

An honor guest of the convention was Mrs. Frank J. Shule 
corresponding secretary of the National American Woman Sut 
frage Association, who gave one of the principal addresses o 
the day. Mrs. Shuler reviewed the purposes and aims of the Na 
tional League of Women Voters, and urged the New Hampshir 
Association to devote its energies to building up this non-parti 
san organization in every hamlet and city in the state. 

“We must have vision and imagination to see the future of the 
League of Women Voters, just as we did to gain suffrage,” saic 
Mrs. Shuler in the course of her address. “As democracy was 
the fundamental principle of the suffrage association so is it als« 
of the League of Women Voters. We, as trained women, have 
the responsibility of helping in reconstruction problems. The 
suffrage organization is too big and splendid to disorganize when 
there is so much to do for better government. So many of the 
questions to be handled are of national and not of local nature. 
The League of Women Voters is non-partisan, the members may 
join a political party, but the organization will not support an) 
party. We must continue our work of citizenship and form a big 
reserve force to move forward and accomplish the great tasks 
before us. 

Miss Kimball as president gave her report for the year, which 
showed a steady growth in suffrage sentiment throughout the 
state. Reports were also made by the various executive officers. 
Mrs. Olive Rand Clarke gave the address of welcome on behalf 
of the local hostess association. Mrs. Frank Knox was chairman 
of the committee on revision of the constitution and Mzs. Hiram 
Stearns of the nominating committee. 

Before taking the action which ended the work of the New 
Hampshire Equal Suffrage Association, the suffragists voted to 
send a message of thanks to Governor John H. Bartlett and the 
council, for their support of suffrage in calling the special session 
of the Legislature which gave New Hampshire the honor of being 
the second New England state to ratify the Federal Suffrage 
Amendment. 

The work of educating the man and woman voter was again 
emphasized as an important phase of the work to be undertaken 
by the League by Mrs. Shuler during the program which fol 
lowed the dinner given by the suffrage association. The delegates 
subscribed $300 toward the support of the work of the citizen 
Shp scheo!s threughout the state. New Hampshire started mak 
ing big strides in this important work this year, one of the prin- 
cipal schools having been held in co-operation with the New 
Hampshire State College. 

Miss Kimball was selected state chairman of the Leauge of Wo 
men Voters. She will have as her staff the following: Mrs. 
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Winston Churchill of Cornish, first vice-chairman, Mrs. Frank 
Knox, Manchester, second vice-chairman; Miss Maud Brennan 
of Newport, third vice-chairman; Miss Hazel Porter of Manches- 
ter, recording secretary; Mrs. Clinton Cheney of Manchester, 
corresponding secretary, and Miss Harriet L. Huntress of Con 
cord, treasurer. Mrs. Olive Rand Clarke of Manchester, Mrs. 
George Shedd of North Conway, Mrs. Philip Faulkner of Keene 
and Mrs. Coutrland Lougee of Laconia were elected directors, 
and Mrs. Charles Lancroft of Concord and Mrs. Nellie Wood- 


vard of Nashua, auditors. 
Rhode Island 


O* January 6 the Rhode Island Legislature will convene and 
it is the intention of the Legislative Committee of the Rhode 


Island Suffrage Party, of which Miss Mabel E. Orgelman is 
ch: irman, to ask for the unanimous consent of the Legislature to 
ratify on the first day of the session. Rhode Island has no desire 
ie one of the last of the New England states to line up for rati 
Miss Orgelman, when reporting to the Suffrage Party 
stated that 


t 


Action. 
m annual convention at Providence on November 5, 
the Governor would urge immediate ratification of the Amend 
ment in his message to the Legislature. 

The Party voted to accept the Charter of the Rhode Island 
League of Women Voters and to adopt that name as the official 
tite as soon as the state had ratified. Miss Leila P. Andrews, of 
North Providence, was chosen state chairman, during the election 
oi officers, to Succeed Mrs. Sara M. Algeo. Miss Andrews has 
been active in many movements. She is a business woman with 
a record of sixteen years in the real estate business. 
member of the Plantations Club and the Consumers League. -\ 
non-partisan in politics, having affiliated with neither party, Miss 


She is a 


Andrews believes the League of Women Voters will be a big 
power for good in the state. Every town in the state organized 
by July 1, 1920, is the goal Miss Andrews has set. 


July Miss Andrews has been organizing in the state with re 


Since last 


markable success. 
Miss Mary T. 


being the one woman in the state who is a member of a Chamber 


Cass, first vice-chairman, has the distinction of 


She has applied for a commission as notary public 
Miss Cass 


of Commerce. 
and still awaits the opinion of the attorney general. 
is a member of the Providence Assurance Association and holds 
an executive office in two trust companies. Miss Cass is also 
chairman of the Woonsocket League of Women Voters. 

Miss Mabel E. Orgelman was elected second vice-chairman, 
Mrs. Louis O. Winsor, third Miss Madeline 
Cass, secretary ; and Miss Emma Nichols, treasurer. 


vice-chairman ; 
The mem- 
bers-at-large are Mrs. Deborah Knox Livingston, Mrs. Edward 
Marsh, Mrs. Edward Farrell, Mrs. Edward Whitney, Mrs. Delia 
lohnson, Mrs. Henry Barcelou, and Mrs. Bertha Higgins. A 
arge state committee has been formed which in conjunction with 
the executive committee will appoint chairmen of standing com 
mittees at the session in December. 

Interest in the League of Women Voters is keen throughout 
A number of branches have been formed and civic 
Mrs. Maud Wood Park, who is 


giving a series of lectures at Providence on the work of Congress, 


the state. 
classes are in popular favor. 


was the honor guest at a luncheon given recently by Miss An- 
Richard W. Jen- 
nings, state treasurer, has been among the speakers addressing 


drews and the members of her executive staff. 


the civic class on the Monroe Doctrine. Miss Andrews and Miss 


Orgelman have been especially successful in organizing new 
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The Woman Citizen 


Leagues of Women Voters throughout the state and making ad. 
dresses on the work of the League. 


Pennsylvania 
ee tekesedenige Fifty-first Annual Convention in Phila- 


delphia Monday and Tuesday, November 10 and 11, was a 
series of superlatives—it was the largest, most enthusiastic and 
best convention the Pennsylvania Woman Suffrage Association 
has ever held. 

.\ state memorial to Doctor Anna Howard Shaw precedec' the 
convention on Sunday evening, November 9, at the Baptist ‘|'em- 
ple. More than 3,000 persons gathered to honor the woman who 
did so much for women and who died in the service of her coun- 
sartlett Crane of Kalamazoo, Michigan; \Liss 


try. Dr. Caroline 


Helen Taft, of Bryn Mawr College; Dr. Russell H. Conwel , of 
Temple University; and Mrs. John O. Miller, President of the 
Pennsylvania Woman Suffrage Association, were the speakers. 

The President's annual report made strong pleas for more at- 
tention to the science of government, for a united front of all pa- 
triotic Women against sentimental radicalism and for intelligent 
exercise of the franchise at this critical period in the histor) 0! 
our country. 

The Pennsylvania \Voman Suffrage Association disbanded and 
the Pennsylvania League of Women Citizens (since Pennsy'va 
nia women cannot vote until the Federal Amendment is ratified 
by 30 states) was organized by the 550 delegates representing 
the majority of the counties of the state. 

Monday evening, November 10, 1,000 guests assembled in the 
for the convention dinner. 
he 


ballroom of the Bellevue-Stratford 
Hon. William C. 


guest of honor in recognition of his superb assistance in securing 


Sproul, Governor of Pennsylvania, was 
the ratification of the Federal Amendment by the Pennsylvania 
Legislature last June. Vernon 
Kellogg of Washington, Dr. Cleveland Moffett of New York 
City, and Hon. William G. McAdoo, All of the speakers set 
high ideals for the women and did all that could be asked to start 
off the new organization successfully. 


The other speakers were Mrs. 


At the close of the dinner Mrs. Clarence Renshaw of Pitts- 
burgh, as spokesman for the delegates, informed the assembly 
that a fund of $10,000 would be raised by Pennsylvania women 
and held in perpetuity as the Lucy Kennedy Miller Fund in ap- 
preciation of Mrs. Miller’s work in securing ratification of the 
Federal Suffrage Amendment, the income of this fund to be used 
annually to promote the work of the League of Women Citizens. 

Mrs. Charles H. Brooks, chairman National League of Wo 
men Voters; Mrs. Nancy M. Schoonmaker, Executive Secretary, 
Connecticut Department of Citizenship; Mrs. Antoinette Funk, 
Director, I:ducational Department, National Democratic Com 
mittee and Mrs. Fletcher Dobyns, chairman Illinois Woman's 
Republican Committee, addressed the convention Tuesday, No 
vember 11. 

The convention voted to appoint a committee to take up the 
matter of a suitable memorial for Dr. Shaw. 

lhe following officers were elected for the ensuing year: 
Mrs. John ©. L.. Smith, Vice- 
Chairman; Mrs. Gifford Pinchot, Secretary; Miss Martha G 


Miller, Chairman; Mrs. Lewis 
Mrs. Edward FE. Kiernan, Soni- 
erset; Miss Henrietta Baldy Lyon, Williamsport; Mrs. E. S. H 
McCauley, Beaver; Mrs. Emma H. McCandless, Smithport ; 
Mrs. Richard S. Quigley, Lock Haven. 

Mrs. George A. Piersol, as chairman of Philadelphia, auto- 


Thomas, Treasurer. Directors: 
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matically becomes a member of the new board in accordance with 


the new constitution. 
The Resolution Committee presented, among others, the follow- 


ing resolutions which were adopted unanimously : 


“Reso_vep, That at this the first meeting of this association 
since the passing of our beloved Dr. Anna Howard Shaw, we 
record our appreciation of her splendid life, fruitful of social 
good, and our great sorrow at her loss and our heartfelt sym- 
pathy with her numberless friends and with her next of kin. 

“ResoLveD, That this organization express its sorrow over 
the loss of one of its early presidents, Mrs. Rachel Foster 
Avery, and extend to her family and friends our deepest sym- 
pathy. 

“WHeREAS, The Pennsylvania Woman Suffrage Associa- 
tion was disbanded at this, the fifty-first annual convention ; 
be it 

“Reso_veD, That we, the members of the Pennsylvania 
League of Women Citizens, in our first convention assembled, 
record our indebtedness to that Woman Suffrage organization, 
and our appreciation of the faithful work of every member, 
from the president to the worker in the most remote rural dis- 
trict. 

“Wuereas, The ratification of the nineteenth amendment, 
by the Pennsylvania Legislature was made possible by the effi- 
cient work of the women in charge of that work and by the co- 
operation of our Governor and other legislators; therefore, 
be it 

“Reso_vepD, That we extend our most grateful appreciation 
or their efforts at a critical time, to our State President, Mrs. 
lohn O. Miller, to her committee at Harrisburg, Mrs. William 
Ward, Jr., Mrs. Lewis L. Smith, Mrs. Gifford Pinchot and 
Mrs. Harriet Hubbs, and to Governor Sproul, Senator T. 
Larry Eyre, Senator Crow, the Honorable William A. Ram- 
sey and the Honorable Robert C. Spangler. 

“Wuereas, This League is organized for educational pur- 
poses, and 

“Wuereas, We believe Americanization must begin at home, 
therefore, be it 

“RESOLVED, That we take every opportunity to educate our- 
selves in national, state and local government, and that we 
avail ourselves wherever possible of the citizenship classes 
provided by the State Association, and be it further 

“RESOLVED, That we familiarize ourselves with the govern- 
ment and condition of our schools, particularly in the rural 
districts, and that we co-operate with our State Superinten- 
dent and local directors in work tending toward the improve- 
ment of the schools, and that we endorse the program of work 
as suggested by the State Association. 

“WHEREAS, We have organized on a non-partisan basis, and 
realize that so large a body of citizens about to be enfranchised 
will be subject to every wind of doctrine, be it 

“RESOLVED, That we carefully guard against exploitation, 
and that we will pledge our support upon the merits of the 
issues, and upon the character of candidates, that we may jus- 
tify in the highest degree the privilege of the franchise, when 
conferred upon us. 

“RESOLVED, That it is the sense of this Organization, Penn- 
sylvania League of Women Citizens, meeting in Philadelphia 
November 10 and 11; every effort be made both as an organi- 
zation and the membership as individuals to render every as- 
sistance to the United States Government through the Treas- 
ury Department and in all other ways give substantial aid in 
creating a demand for and in disposing of Thrift Stamps and 
Government Savings Stamps. 

“RESOLVED, That we co-operate with all agencies now work- 
ing to reduce the high cost of living. 

“RESOLVED, Since women stand at the threshold of life, and 
their protection is imperative ; to prevent the degeneracy of the 
race, we urge the absolute segregation of all feeble minded wo- 
men of child bearing age and the appropriation by the Legis- 
lature of sufficient funds to insure their care and support. 
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The New Woman M. P. 


Y rights, this piece should be in the place of honor, first in 

this issue of the Woman Citizen. But as the election returns 
from Great Britain were belated until our first forms had gone to 
press we must do the best we can by the subject here. 

The stupendous news that a woman had been elected to the 
British House of Commons reached these shores last week. The 
most stupendous part of it was that the woman was an American 
woman, a Virginia girl, born Nancy Langhorne, now Lady Astor, 
wife of an American man, made over into a British viscount by 
an irksome heritage from his father. 

In selecting this American-born woman to lead the way for 
women into the British parliament, Great Britain has not only 
paid a spirited compliment to America and to womanhood, but 
has apparently chosen for representative a far-seeing and wise 
woman who will measure up with distinction to the responsibili- 
ties with which she has been invested. It was long since discov- 
ered that Lady Astor’s flashing fire of wit frequently illumines 
reserves of sober wisdom such as are sorely needed in govern- 
mental circles today. That she will make the most of her oppor- 
tunity to pave the way for the very general opening of Great Brit- 
ain’s parliamentary doors to women is the belief of those who 
know her. 

Although Great Britain took the lead of America in the enfran- 
chisement of women by parliamentary enactment, America had 
precedence in the matter of giving recognition to woman’s right 
to sit in the parliamentary body itself. As a member of the 65th 
Congress of the United States of America Miss Jeannette Rankin 
was the first woman of the Anglo-Saxon race to be seated in a na- 
tional parliament of modern times. Holland and Denmark have 
both returned women to parliament during the last twelve months. 
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The Woman Citizen 


Finnish women are an old story in the Finnish national pai 
liament. 

That women will eventually furnish their fair quota of rep 
resentatives to the parliaments of all nations is now a prospect 
so little short of fact thta it is heroically accepted by all 
the most antiquated fire-eating male. 

P.S. Now watch Virginia crow over her 


ave 


“Nancy’s thri'ling 


success, and bask in her Nancy’s reflected glory. Yet Vir 
ginia is a state that will not let her Nancy so much as ote 
within the state’s borders. 

Can Men Represent W d 
an Men Khepresent VVomen:‘ 

G EORGIA men, as represented by Georgia’s legislators, vent 
on record last June against the Federal Amendment. 

On November 14 the Georgia Federation of Women’s Cubs, 


representing some thirty thousand women, in convention at Co- 
lumbus, passed a resolution calling upon the state Legislatut > to 
ratify the Amendment. This important body of women re pre 
sents every county in the state and speaks conclusively for the 
general sentiment of the Georgia women. 

The resolution reads: 

WHEREAS: in response to the earnest appeal of the Presiden: of 
the United States, both Houses of Congress by a two-thirds \ ote 
adopted and the Chief Executive has approved, an amendmen: to 
the Federal Constitution, giving to women the right of suffrage, 
and 

WueErEAS, already eighteen states have ratified said amed- 
ment, being in recognition not only of the service and sacri/ice 
of women in the great war, but also in recognition of their use: ul- 
ness in the world-wide work of construction and advancemmnt, 
therefore 

Be Ir Reso_vep, That we, as representatives of the more tlian 
30,000 federated women of Georgia, do hereby endorse the action 
of our President and Congress and the States already ratifying 
the same, and respectfully memorialize the General Assembly of 
Georgia to ratify the said amendment, thereby placing our be- 
loved commonwealth on the side of justice and progress. 


In Indiana 


ITIZENS of Indiana to the number of 86,000 signed a peti- 
C tion urging the immediate ratification of the Federal Amend- 
ment by the Legislature of that state. The petition, which repre- 
sented prominent men and women in practically every county in 
the state, was formally presented to Edgar D. Bush, President of 
the Senate on November 18 at the Hotel Severin. The women 
presenting the petition were representatives from the Legislative 
committee of the Franchise League and included Miss Helen 
Senbridge, president of the League, Mrs. A. B. Anderson, Mrs. 
John F. Barnhill, Miss Sara Lauter, Mrs. W. T. Barnes, Mrs. 
John Downing Johnson, Mrs. Isaac Born, Mrs. Gilbert McNutt, 
all of Indianapolis, Mrs. E. A. Gould of Peru, Mrs. Lewis J. Cox 
of Terre Haute and Miss Adah Bush of Kentland. 

In making the presentation of the petition Miss Benbridge said 
in part, “We are presenting this petition now because we believe 
that the calling of a special session is imminent. Indiana has lost 
the opportunity to be among the first of the states to ratify—but 
she can still avoid the ignominy of being among the last. We are 
asking you, and through you, the members of the Legislature, to 
ratify at the opening of the session.” 

“If I had the power I would call a special session tomorrow ’ 
the President of the Senate said in reply, “and if I did so I would 
be carrying out the insistent demands of 95 per cent of the people 
of the state. I cannot do that, of course, but I can promise you 
that the ratification resolution will be passed in the first fifteen 
minutes of the special session.” 
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fe A Living Memorial : 
f rep S a memorial to Dr. Anna Howard Shaw and her life of de- 
rs pect A votion to the political emancipation of women, Bryn Mawr 
ave College will found a new chair to be known as the Anna Howard 
Shaw Memorial Chair of Politics. The first hundred thousand 
‘ling F dollars of the $1,000,000 fund Bryn Mawr hopes to raise in the 

Vir- fF drive which was inaugurated recently will be devoted to the 


ui 
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ote F founding of the Memorial Chair of Politics. 
Mirs. George Gellhorn of St. Louis, an alumna of the college, 


HHAAAIIINUANALHNNT! 


has been made chairman of a committee to collect funds for this 
special purpose. Mrs. Gellhorn is a member of the board of the 
National American Woman Suffrage Association, and president 
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ant = 
"7 of tue Missouri League of Women Voters. She is arranging for = 
‘lubs Ea & mmittee to take charge of the work at once. Contributions to = 
this fund will be accepted and full notice of the committee’s 2 ‘ 
ra ® pla:.'s will be announced later. BOUE SOEURS = 
om J he founding of the chair was proposed by Professor Susan = 
the § Kir gsbury of the college faculty at the alumnze conference 9 Rue de la Paix, Paris 
hel | in the interests of raising the 1,000,000 dollar fund. Pro- cane pile oleae : : 
fes-or Kingsbury said: “The Dr. Anna Howard Shaw chair NNOL NCE arrival ol the latest 
of | Of politics will have a great mission. We are at the com- original creations in lingeries, : 
ote | me icement of a tremendous new era of political development. blouses, negligees and deshabilles. = 
tof We need women statesmen as well as women voters. W wish A selection of these beautiful lingeries : 
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ge, nea + io 2c 4 nena “ os . ° = a 7 be , 72 4 
8 to train th highest type of American women for public leadet will present an unusual gift for the 


ship and political activity. It would rejoice the heart of our . . 
- ’ coming holidays. 


id- : ; : 

oF ‘ndid leader were she with us still to know that we are do- 

yl. | ing our utmost to train young women to use the vote that has " Da'ly display at = 
13 West 56th Street, New York : 


nt, f been so hardly won for them.” 


an The Pope is fortthe Woman Voter 


Zhe on/y Rue dela Paix House in America 
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on 

nop 6 if should like to see women electors everywhere, 
g } 

of (Nous voudrions voir des femmes electrices partout) 





- f is what Pope Benedict XV is reported as saying to Miss Annie 
Christitch B. A., a member of the Catholic Women’s Suffrage 
Society of England, in a private audience granted her recently. 

News of this statement was received at the National Ameri- 
ti- Ff can Woman Suffrage Association in New York from the Wo- 
id- Ff men’s Enfranchisement Society of South Africa, which also 
€ — reporis that Generals Botha and Smuts have declared them- 
inf selves publicly for equal suffrage. General Smuts has long 
of f been known as favoring votes for women, but in a recent 
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en — speech to the citizens of Johannesburg, he declared that they 
ve f “could take it from him that one of the greatest revolutions of 
1 — the war was going to be the position of women in the future.” 
S. At a banquet of welcome, General Louis Botha, then prime 
S- [| minister of the Union of South Africa, expressed his opinion 
| that “in view of the great services of womanhood in the war, 
X | it seemed to him that the men would be compelled to pass a 


law giving women the franchise.” 
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D R. frene B. Bullard, ot Charleston, W. Va., has been ap- GIFT NOVELTIES 
pointed a member of the state nurses’ examining board by , | am eal R 
“ ~ . ° A : reco 2 
"| Governor John J. Cornwell. She has accepted the appointment. cope th — anal 
: Dr. Bullard is the leading suffragist in her section of West Vir- wate a generation 











rinia, and has devoted more of her time and energy to the suf- 
(rage cause than any other half dozen women in the county in 
which she resides. She is secretary-treasurer of the Kanawha 
| County Suffrage Association. During the past eight weeks, the 
doctor has not missed a day in devoting from one to six hours in 
securing signatures to the petitions asking for the ratification of 


the federal suffrage amendment in West Virginia. 
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This line of grotesque men was the 
key toa great mystery. From this 
Sherlock + olmes found out who com- 
mitted the desperate murder. 


The 15,840 people who have sent 
this coupon in the last few weeks 
know the answer to the mystery. 


YOU 
READ 
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REE OWLS EDITION 


She | TERNATIONAL 
ADVENTURE LIBRARY 


0 ene by Bram Stoker 
2 Tales of Sherlock Holmes 
by Sir A. Conan Doyle 
Return of Sherlock Holmes 
» Sir A. Conan Doyle 
The Abandoned Room, by Wadsworth Camp 
Arsene Lupin__-~~--_- by Maurice Le sblanc 
The Confessions of Arsene Lupin 


3 
4 
5 
6 
by Maurice Leblanc 
7 The Teeth of the Tiger 
by Maurice Leblanc 
8 The Crystal Stopper, by Maurice Leblanc 
9 The Hollow Needle, by Maurice Leblanc 
0 The Devil’s a 
y Frederick Ferdinand Moore 
11 Cleek of Scotiaird Yard 
by Thomas W. Hanshew 
12 Cleek, The Master Detective 
by Thomas W. Hanshew 
13 The White Water-All 
by James Francis Dwyer 
14 The Unseen Hand 
by Clarence H. New 
15 The Radium Terror 
by Albert Dorrington 





15 VOLUMES 
11 Long Novels 
53 Short Stories 








Great thinkers get the great- 
est mental relaxation from read- 
ing a good adventure or detec- 
tive story. 

You can forget the worries 
and troubles of the day by hav 
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Price goes up December 20th 


Because we have not had to 
pay for editing and plates we 
have been able to get a small 
edition of the International Ad- 
venture Library at an unusually 
low price. And we are giving 
you this last chance to take ad- 
vantage of our bargain. 

So, until December 20th, we 
can offer you a saving of more 
than one-third. After that you 
will pay much more 

Sending the coupon puts you 
under no obligation whatever. If 
you find, after examining the 
books, that you do not like them, 
you may return them at our 
expense. But if you want them 
at their present low price you 
must decide soon. Better be 
sure than sorry—so sign and 
mail the coupon to-day! 

W. R. CALDWELL & CO. 

30 Irving Place. New York 


LAST C HANCE COUPON 


W. R. CALDWELL & CO. 
30 Irving Place, New York 

Please send me,all charges prepaid. set of the In- 
ternational Adventure Library in fifteen volumes, 
a7 me bound in dark maroon de luxe velium, 
with duo color art title labels. If the books are not 
satisfactory, I will retarn them at your expense with- 
in 10 days. Otherwise I will send you $1 per month 
for 15 months. 


I saison circ cceclvenrinennh canine cnenentientiremen chats 
Address ----- 


Occupation 
f you prefer to pay full cost, send $14.25. 
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Waiting for the Awakening Word 








OOKS of verse are pouring forth now, yet 
B on the whole the public is turning them 
over languidly. The thrill which once went 
with the mere doing well of something not very 
worth while doing has gone, and all the world 
seems to be waiting for a message, an awaken- 
ing word. There is a hint of warm international 
alliances in Alfred Noyes’s The New Morning 
(Frederick A. Stokes Co., New York) with its 
opening poem to the “Avenue of the Allies.” 
This is written to “the lordliest street in the 
world”—Fiith Avenue—when it was arrayed 
“With half of the banners that earth has un- 
furled.” It is a proud, strong poem, full of the 
splendor of banners and emblems. Its lines re- 
produce the flash of color, the flutter of floating 
flags, the flap of the free winds of God. The 
sensory effect is one of the best Mr. Noyes has 


produced, 


“Flags in themselves are but rags that are dye« 
Flags in that wind are like nations enskied. 
Over the city that never knew sleep 
Look at the riotous folds as they leap. 


See how they climb like adventurous flowers 
Over the tops of the terrible towers. 


There, in the darkness, the glories are mated 
There, in the darkness, a world is created, 
There, with a glory of stars in the sky, 

Rides the proud night-wind and tyrannies die.’ 


This is fine, full of that swift sense of broth- 
crhood that was in the world eighteen months 
ago. Then Mr. Noyes’s enthusiasm over the 
flags on Fifth Avenue and his friendly lines to 
Where Prince- 


seemed 


“the gray quadrangles 
ton calls to Magdalen, tower to tower,” 


to sound forth a note of permanent alliance. 


UT now the world knows that something 
B even deeper is needed to bind country to 
country than the mere marching of men side by 
side in battle. A whisper of that deeper mean- 
ing of human brotherhood is found not in a col- 
lection of poems by any one of the Allies, but 
in the verse of a poet of a neutral nation, Ver- 
ner von Heidenstam, Sweden’s laureate. Heiden- 
stam was the Nobel prize winner of 1916, Ina 
volume of his Selected Poems translated by 
Charles Stork, (Yale University 


Press, New Haven, Conn.) there is one called 


Wharton 


“Singers in the Steeple,” which offers something 
to a world which is waiting for the message of 
brotherhood. 


vigor and homeliness. 


It is a rather long poem, full of 
It sings of a man who 
went out to shout the woes of his class from the 
church tower, and peal out vengeance upon the 
rich. The poor man’s song was full of threats 
and hate. 


— 
“We bring an armiul of stones along 
“We shame your wife, we stick your swin 
We spill on the street your costliest win 
And when to ashes your castle is burned 
Our hell will be turned 
At once into your proud heaven.” 
And the poor man's wife, who listened his 


curses, reasoned that this was not the way in 
which brotherhood was to come to the world 
So she climbed the steeple and sang her ng 
She set the same bell a-clanging but to a d ffer- 


ent tune: 


“Over the weeks and years I gaze 

To the brothering-time of the world, 

I see not savage and weaponed men, 
Not kindled cities aflame 

Such a world would be but agaim 

The old world, the ill world, the same 


“Like brothers below pass the people, 

For rich man with poor man marches. 

They meet not for strife but for shaking of 
hands, 


With sudden tears the most hardened of m« 
Swears to abide by his fellows then 

In weal or woe his whole life long 

As a son, a brother, one of their clay. 


The tender woman in man shall bring 
Redemption to all the world and ring 
In the future’s brothering-day.” 


T is not for its songs of sailors and soldi 
| that one prizes Haunts and By-Paths by J. 
Thorne Smith Jr. (F. A. Stokes Co., New York) 
although these are singable enough. But two 
poems—one a lyric called “Green Lawns” very 
perfect in its rhythm, exccllent in its powers of 
visualization—and a bit of free verse, “Near a 
Pine Forest,” shows that Mr. Thorne Smith has 
something beautiful in craftmanship to offer the 
world. These are sufficiently lovely to arrest 
the attention of people skeptical as to wheth 
any verse is worth while, “Near a Pine Forest” 
is low-keyed, rhythmic, admirably restrained, y 
full of emotion. It is an elegaic to a little chil 


“T give you your freedom now, 

And I place in your hand 

A reed still wet from the lake 

From which I drew it 

For I knew you would go 

Outward to-day on a path that I could not fol 
. low 

And I feared for you lest you might weary 
Along the way.” 


Several poems in this collection have this sens: 
of reserved strength and beauty, but no one i 
quite so poignantly tender as this one to the lit 
tle dead child. 

There is a swing of the sea in all the poems 
in Miss C. Fox Smith’s Small Craft (George H 
Doran Co., New York). 
“Chanties” reminiscent of Newbolt and Kipling 
but with a fine salt tang and plenty of humor. 


The songs are sailot 
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Banner, and when and how Dixie came to be a 


Coni:derate, and John Brown’s Body, a Union 
song in the Civil War. Nevertheless many peo- 
ple could be easily tripped up by embarrassing 
ques'ions on almost any American song from 
Yal *¢ Doodle to Over There. 


M-~. Browne's brief descriptions are intended 
to g ve credit to the casual poets who have writ- 


he songs which have become so deeply en- 


tei 
tren hed in American life. For, oddly enough, 
thes songs have been almost universally written 
hy «bscure poets and set to music of as obscure 
a p rentage when it was not borrowed outright 
roin other lands, 

point of interest in this collection is the 
aci that every period of American history ha: 
devcloped its own poet and, in a few instance:, 
its own composer. Dixie could not be better 


loved by North or South if it had been created 
1 musical genius instead of by Dan Emmett, 


first 


a white man who led the negro mins'‘rel 


ip in the United States. 


HE note of reticence in p. etry is pushed to 
its extreme in John Gculd Fletcher’s Jap- 


se Prints (Four Seas Publishing Company). 


a 
This is an example of a se!i-conscious art, based 
upon old Japanese poetic models of the 17th cen- 
tury. 

The Japanese poetic form is free within cer- 
tain defined limits. It demands neither rhyme, 
quantity, accent nor stress. But it is inflexibl 
in asking for an odd number of syllables in each 
line and an odd number of lines in each lyric. 
A lyric of 17 syllables became a hokku, one of 


the most rigid and frequent of Japanese con- 


ceits. In context Japanese verse under the 
great Basho expressed the spiritual or pantheis- 
tic significance of some phase of nature. Ac- 


cording to Mr. Fletcher the significant thing in 
the verse of this poet of the Orient was always 
implied not expressed. The thought is suspended 
a few lines and its application must be 


Here, for instance, is a 


aiter 
made 
famous hokku by Basho: 


by the reader. 


“An old pond 
And the sound of a frog leaping 
Into the water.” 
All that this connotes of tranquility and isola 
tion is present to the Eastern mind, says Mr 
First 


Fletcher. “The poem has three meanings. 


writing 


When 


1 ‘ 

Sound and Substance 
CARCELY for its poetry, yet as a conven- it is a statement of fact; second, it is an emo- 
S icnt guide to the history of the songs which tion deduced from that; third, it is a sort of 

are now on every tongue, C. A. Browne's Story spiritual allegory.” 
f Our National Ballads (Thomas Y. Crowell It is to be confessed that what the Japanes¢ 
& Co., New York) should find a place in any did three hundred years ago, the free verse wri- 
collection of present day verse. Every one ters of today are straining to effect. Mr, Fletch- 
thinks he knows who wrote the Star Spangled cr’s own attempt to write with the restraint of 


the Japanese has resulted, generally speaking, in 
a dilletante little collection of self-important ef- 


forts with much blank paper and almost none of 


the emotional reaction expected. A few of his 
efforts suggest sensory impressions, one of the 
most satisfactory being “Evening Rain” 
“Rain fell so softly, in the evening, 

I almost thought it was the trees that were 

talking.” 

One cannot get away from the notion that M1 

l‘Jetcher has mistaken sound for substance. His 


tiny volume is less important for its poetic 
achievement than for its prose introduction in 


which the author sets forth some very sound 


standards for poetry. “Unless we set ourselves 
seriously to the task of understanding that lan- 
guage is only a means and never an end,” he 
says, “poetic art will be dead in fifty years from 
a surfeit of superficial cleverness and devitalized 
realism.” This is so true that one wonders he 
himself did not realize that the mere absence of 


language does not assure the poetic mood 


T is quite possible to employ an old-fashioned 
lyric form and achieve emotional reaction, as 
is proved by Ralph Hodgson’s Poems (MacMil 
New York). These 


spontaneous, some of 


lan Company, are slight, 


them show 


musical and 


imagination or suggest spirituality. Two, called 
“The Mystery” and “The Bells of Heaven” ar« 


mystical enough to have an appealing charm. 


HE ultimate in iuarticulateness is Scudde1 
T Middleton’s type of verse, in the New Day 
(The MacMillan Company, New York). This 
is a collection of cleverly solemn short poems, 


frequently unrhymed. They all show the trick 


of wrapping soft veils of obscurity about a sim- 


ple theme until it is made to seem portentous 


The first poem of all, “1919,” has real merit. It 
is a plea that those who died at the front shall 
not haye died in vain 

“Lead on, brave spirits! Not until we fight 
The battle of the mind will life be wise 
Lntil we are no more afraid of light, 
\Ve from the 


skics 


cannot bring our Heaven 


This is better-—it is quite direct, and has nom 
icasing pose of remotencss which mak 


Mr. Middleton’ 


Gil the 


s pocms sound as it th 


some ol 


were transiations from a language with which 


the author is uniamiliat 
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New APPLETON Books 
Belgium 
By Brand Whitlock 











A prose epic centering about the noblest and 
) phase of the great war The read 
ing publ has bought it more freely than it 
buys t most popular tion. Brand Whitlock 
tells th ry of the German occupa 
io all its stark reality from 
the f f danger in August 1914, to 
he f the Belgian deportations 
“Te 4 cole drama and intense 

sym] It is a real nan document’ ”’ 
Telegrap} Lond I 1 The Boston 
nscript says It will be read for genera 
tic like Robi: Crusoe or like Tolstoi’s 
immortal ‘Wa 1 Peace’ Two volumes, 
itl s ( uncut edges. $7.50 


French Ways 


and their Meanings 
By Edith Wharton 








nate, | rating study of the spirit 
nanners of the French people, made 
Wharton, who is conceded to be one 
for writers in America to 
lay. As ba her study, the author has 
chosen what she considers the four salient 
qualities of th Gallic spirit; taste, reverence, 
continuity and intellectual honesty These she 
liscusses from various points of view “Val 
uable because it does not indulge in indiscrimi 
nate praise and flattery One of the best of 
the new books.’’—Boston Post. $1.50 net. 


Small Things 


By Margaret Deland 





about the 














Dramatically apy g little stories 
iall g hicl yomed so large during th« 
wal ite vig of humor and pathos 
that came i he life of one of America’s best 
loved women writers while she was “doing her 
bit’? as a i ) Paris. Stories of our 
\n i g eas—of our doughboys 
narchi leath and imperishable glory 
imply, beau | The Philadelphia Pub 
Ledgcr says ‘It is a big book—perhaps 
he bigg book the many which record 
individual impressions of the war’s sacrifices 

an let « . ” 
Square Peggy 
By Josephine Daskam Bacon 

\ book of te1 lliant and delightfully ente: 
taining stories with characters drawn from so 
ciety I t For instance, there is 
“Comrades in Arms,” a story about wealthy 
Miss G old as bored by parties and 
Once when she had 





baby and was playing at 





id, she met a policeman in 

re Park He was quite a wonderful 
policeman—so wonderful, indeed, that when 
I ir le de veloped, the heiress’ 
yal could find no fault to find with him as 
a son-in-law rhe other nine stories are every 
bit as entertaining Really delightful reading.” 

adelphia Public Ledger. $1.60 net 
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Five Hundred and Thirty-eight The Woman Citizenf Dece 
The Heart of Wil d S ‘ : ion “The True Patriot” has, however, misse(f§ 
] wans ee i ee 4a 
; : : its chance of showing that living for a cause or 
R. W. B. Yeats is never inarticulate, but ‘ ; . ae ; 
a country is as necessary as dying for it. Onl 
he is quite often in rent. 1e always a . , roe % é 
1 ° coherent. Or - Emily Dickenson’s “Aspirations,” Holland's 
knows that he is struggling for an impressive «, as : == ; : . 
h H d : ond iad in P f God Give Us Men,” and Richard Watson Gil- 
the Hammon effect, but that quite too often he doesn’t put it as aaaraii , _ 
; ; der’s “While others hedged or silent lay” : cally B& 
over. He sounds like a long distance connec- PES ; RA : 
) : . ;, strike worthy notes of endeavor after a pz riot- 
tion. Qne strains to get the message but the : . . . ” 
E . B : & ism which works all the time, with, or without, — men. 
wire doesn’t carry. The Wild Swans at Coole ae Cf 
uniforms and drums. f fi 
The MacMillan Company, New York) is a col- = : 
( ; i Co » ys ork) The book is a really good anthology. I has § credit 
lection of verse as elusive as any Mr. Yeats has ‘ . ; é . : ‘ 
assembled many bits of war verse writtc. in § write 
essayed, Still one feels quite sure, as always, : ae, ae 
' : sf. , ‘ ys the last five years, which are worthy of | cing § treat 
that given a congenial setting, a lonely house, . : : 
& : “s : 8 9 ; preserved. It has dipped into the past and An 
the sound of wind in the trees, and a musical . , st ; 
: - : 2 brought to light many a forgotten incideit of § ply e 
# voice reading about the wild swans, they would ; ae 5 
‘ If a ueen ; ‘ ; sacrifice and courage—forgotten by this gen- (Hai 
é say something that one is aching to know. The ; ites eB ae 
3 ¥ ; h d eration, such, for instance, as “Arnold of ‘Vin- B to t; 
5 Typewri trouble with Mr. Yeats is that he needs an aes : ; : , 
f Recommended a Typewriter ‘ : : kelried” and Stedman’s “Kearny at Sven § gow! 
4 TOU TY IT—wou PT YOU? idyllic stage-setting and one has not always the : ie ; Bis , 
. YOU'D BUY IT—WOULDN’T YOU: . ; & bh “4 ’ Pines.” Probably only the children of Ney ark, § char 
: yroperties at hand. * . ° ; 
Queen Alexandra of England gives the _— N. J., Public Schools have hitherto known uny- § yinci 
gion Elliot is no vers librist. Her slight thing at all about Kearny. Here also are stir- § yrall 
collection of poems Night Magic (The ring ballads by Sir Henry Newbolt, who de- § This 
Stratford Company, Boston, Mass.) is of the serves to be better known in America, and one § She 
simplest lyric form. It shows a sincere response of Wilfrid Wilson Gibson’s best—“Battle.” by 
- oT — to nature, and endears itself to the reader by its Much of this anthology is good poetry wiich § Gre: 
Standard Writing Machine aie 2 ita Peg , 
3 sincerity. In most of her lyrics of nature, there _will stimulate taste among the children of to- § frm 
this strongest recommendation gbat can be given— : es ie 
she uses it herself is a pleasant restraint. Her verse form suggests day. Some of it is ephemeral, and, gener illy § pov 
The Multiplex is the most wonderful typewriter etchings of a twilight sky, sun-flecked paths in speaking, it is provocative of military rather — man 
ever invented. Jt writes all languages and over the forest rni i ss . 
365 different type sets from extended type for Z orest, the smell of leaves bu —— = the than civic endeavor. O 
headlines to the beautiful script shown below for fall, rather than the introspective subjective poe- i 
social correspondence. ‘Just turn the Knob” to - < : OW that th i f 4 : coc But 
change language or type. try of an earlier generation. N ist the passion tor /mericanization wit 
ri By so much, Miss Elliot’s verse is in line with is awake in the land is a good time to give ite 
eor SHorence: em i ae rica 4 Me 
a new definition of poetry given by Edwin Ar- Robert M. Wernaer’s The Soul of America i‘ 
u 8 8 " : ‘ er } 7 - aS ublishinge < ) c 
Sto a great tite 4 you lington Robinson, who claims that it is a lan- (The Four Seas Publishing Co., Dartmouth “Wh 
° e 2e 2an¢ - ~h- ‘e > es Mfr . 
don't week end", Gnne dtees guage which tells through a reaction upon our Street, Boston) a chance to be read. Mr. Hie 
Ri Qn th emotional natures something which cannot be | Wernaer is a young and reiterative Walt Whit- Th 
iehardeon e dare ‘ =" ene stone i nai 
OOo. AN put into words. Thus has the newer psychology _™”- His blank verse stamps in hob-nailed di 
‘ ‘ . cae ct . es Lh. . : “ates 
of uA, X am aking thot you worked its way into poetry as into fiction. The boots over a recurrent theme. What is to |i i. 
make one of a bar ty of ye and subjective in literature had moved off the pages CMe of American democracy? he asketh one oi a 
’ ip 
‘ i of the poet’s slender volume to make way for three—and his terrors are many lest there be a 
week-end a the Moora. can the sensory, before the war gave the world Ru- none. These sombre poems were written in i. 
‘ = . ‘ ceili ; ‘ : Aeiemmacs ‘ en Ne 
promise you a new scat ov Two pert Brook and Alan Seeger with their war-time | Wartime by one who loves America yet trem - 
to dangle from your aaah, lyrics, too deeply moving to come under any bled for her stability. ee 
od , ° r , . . « 
definite category Not all of Mr. Wernaer’s worries are without 
’ < y- ; ness 
one ea wtf meet the 4 15 foundation. What he says about peace will : 
® F ‘ ‘ lari 
(i y f B: | strike an echo in many souls: “Peace may fall 
ory of battle ms | ities ih 
; . . , : n us like a pz *r, or coil itself about us 
VERY scrap written in war time has now oe a es oe : bis , mist 
Pere ; like a snake. There may come sluggish years; 
: become precious and many very bad verses i : Arar nov 
sieaared : ‘ 4 ; slavish years; selfis ars: > > service 
such as Wilfrid Gibson’s epitaphs—are given won h years; selfish year moliad in the serv aoa 
a first place, not theirs by right. Glory of battle of Mammon; in entanies higher altars; tall P 
id Se : ; ” . street structures; safer gold vaults. nee <3 
7 has come in on a wave of recurrent poetic rhap- tion 
e Multiplex is the one typewriter a woman ss a The TICE . ‘racy i ave st the ‘ 
can use without losing her individuality. Its many sody, Stimulation of youth seems to be again wen Ammeties Gemocrecy wil Reve lost ore; 
dainty scripts make it the only writing machine . ie ° battle.” oe 
for the woman who wants her correspondence to '0 martial deeds, as if there were no heroisms the 
a reflect her own dainty personality. 7 
hut bloody ones and no courage but the courage Say > aa 1] 
Write for interesting pamphlet “The President to kill NEW edition of Robert Louis Stevenson’; 
and his Typewriter.” We will also send “People tO Kill. op + +s E 
4 Ww ¥ Count” giving list of Kings, Queens. writers Child’s Garden of Verse (J. B. Lippincott, M 
an rominent | Ik of life who ° . . is . be . P aav 
' Sad the versatility of Fl pe A nage Ml ag Rig N a book intended for school children Verse Philadelphia) is always in order, as no America S 
NO OTHER TYPEWRITER CAN DO THIS. for Patriots (J. B. Lippincott Co., Philadel- children are sufficiently well acquainted witl ei 
é P phia) this mistake of making patriotism a syno- poems like “My shadow,” “My bed is a boat,” o i 
Also an Aluminum Portable Model ney ip aa aD al 
; nym for fighting is evident, although the divis- “All around the house is the jet black night. I 
For traveling—for Hom Weighs about 11 Ibs. . “ ” n oe er : 
; Full capacity. Ask for ‘eld be al a ion, “Home and Country” introduces such fa- [he present edition is illustrated in color by ) 
: " vorites of peace as Browning’s “O to be in Eng- Maria L. Kirk, and is a tempting Christmas vol o 
: The Hammond Typewriter Co. ‘it et Meals “ihiaca > ities . Fie. Mitel pele wate 
and now that April's there,” “The Suwanee ume--one of the “Stories-all-children-love-Se <0 
605 E. 69th Street New York Cit es 
Y River” and Balfe’s “Killarney.” Another divis- ries.” ae 
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Several Reasons for Several Novels 








— 
sn 


men.” 
if fiction, which has variety, at least, to its 
credit 


write 


OR several reasons,” says Ferdinand in 
the Tempest, “have I loved several wo- 


That might be applied to today’s output 


Fumbling for a metier has led the novel 
into diverse excursions for themes and 
treatment. 

An example of pure characterization, admira- 
bly executed, is Fleta Campbell Springer’s Gregg 
(Harper and Brothers, New York). It deserves 
to taxe a high place among the books which 
slowly dissect a self-centered personality. The 
shar: cter meets one, as in real life, wearing con- 
vinci gly its surface charm, and it unfolds nat- 
urall - under the skillful handling of the author. 
This is where Miss Springer’s artistry is surest. 
She 1ever hastens her final betrayal of motives 
by « step. Yet when her book is complete, 
Gres z is delivered over to immortality with the 
firm true lines of an etching. This little known 
novelist has proved herself an excellent crafts- 
man : 

One might almost class Ellen Glasgow’s The 
Builders (Doubleday, Page and Co., New York) 
As a 
of fiction it is not in the same class with 
“Miller of Old Church,” or the 


As a desperately earnest ef- 


with political works instead of novels. 
piec 
the author's 
“Wheel of Life.” 
fort to affect political changes in the South, 
The Builders has a message for the nation, Miss 
Glasgow’s hero is a mouthpiece, not a character. 
He preaches a non-partisan program for break- 
ing up the solid South’s sectional policy. He 
talks politics all the time, even makes love talk- 


ing politics. But it is an idealistic form of poli- 


tics. He reminds everyone everywhere that 
what is the matter with the South—is its solid- 
ness. “The solid South is, if possible, more 


harmful te the southern people than it is to 
the nation,” says David Blackburn, the heroic, 
misunderstood, star performer in this Virginia 
novel, “It places the Southern States in the 
control of one political machine; and the aim of 
this machine must inevitably be self-perpetua- 
tion. Yet the North too has also its 
great obligation not to clamp sectionalisim upon 
the country, proclaims this ready orator. It 
ili never be through the Republican party that 
“America will be welded into a nation. The 
aay will come, when another party will be or 
<anized, national in its origin and its purposes 


> 


and will absorb the best men from both the Re- 
publican and Democratic organizations.” 
Miss Glasgow has been one of the bravest o! 
oman suffrag fighters in the South. She is 
so splendidly c..1vinced of her message, so high 


motived and so impassioned for a united, for- 


book 


those 


ward-looking America that her latest 


should find enthusiastic readers among 
who care more for ideals than for plots in a 
book of fiction. For, after all, what novel ever 
had so much talk to the printed page as Mr. 
Britling unless, indeed, it is Jean Christophe? 


And yet both of these books were ‘best-sellers.’ 


OMAN’S protective instinct is always an 
W outstanding feature of Beulah Marie 
Her heroes, like those in “Moth- 
Months of 


Dix’s novels. 
and “The 


come on the scene out of a spoiled 


cr’s Son” Battle George 


Daurella” 
child back-ground and are coaxed into manli 
ness by a young goddess of girlhood who 
herself is always poised, disciplined and mater- 
All this happens over again in Hands Off 


This time 


nal, 
(MacMillan Company, New York). 
the book fails of its gesture towards a happy 
ending. Its hysterical dramatis personae, who 
have been shot through a plot too brutal for 
anything previous to 1914, are finally so tangled 
up with misery that the author can only lay 
down her pen in despair and say in effect to her 


characters: “Just look what you’ve done with 


yourselves !” 

The plot is too savage to have been permitted 
at all in pre-bellum fiction and it falls gratingly 
souls of men and women who 


now the 


would like to forget that atrocities ever existed 


upon 


NOVEL so leisurely as to threaten to 

break off and quit entirely from time to 
time is Mr. J. D. House-Mates 
(George H. Doran Co., N. Y.) It drags its de- 


tails through a drab London atmosphere, non- 


Beresford’s 


chalantly, introducing here and there tragedy, 


failure, immorality and murder with so little 


emphasis upon them as to make the author seem 
“By 


forgot to 


scarcely to notice them himself. Jove, 


here’s a bally little murder—almost 
mention it,” one hears him say as he points his 


thumb over his shoulder, without so much 


turning his head. To be sure Mr. Beresford is 
a realist, and, to be sure, real life has ways lik« 
that, ways of turning up skulls with plough 
shares, and meeting grim death upon a smiling 
But when these things happen the: 


Not so, how 


highway. 
do seem to tinge the atmosphere. 
ever, in 73 Keppel Street, Bloomsbury. If any 
Lody’s temperature rises when the girl up-stair 
is found with an uncomfortable necklace on her 
throat, Mr. Berestord’s novel rather takes pains 
There are no thrills in 


not to notice the fact 


this story; there are only retlections upon events 
which would have produced thrills if they had 


seemed more real, 


] 


Cocwell Boo 


Farry TaLe. By M. Cary. II. 
&vo. $1.25. (Postage extra.) 
Old fashioned fairy tales from France, charm- 


ing to children for their own sake, but interesting 
specimens of folk lore from 


FRENCH 


to elders as typical 
the French provinces. 


Daisy. 
illus. 8vo 

Che story, 
wide awake girl and 
against odds, is the 
American girl 


By Ruth Brown McArthur. Col. 
$1.25. (Postage extra.) 
humorously told, of an irrepressible, 
the way she made for herself 
type of story inspiring to 
Not the least useful part of 


every 
the theme is that which shows how this girl and 
her sister help an apparently unsympathetic relative 
they live with to discover herself, through awaken 
ing ‘o understand them and their youthful ways 
which have at first shocked her. 

LittLE Curty Heap: THe Per LAs. By 
Johanna Spyri. Trans. by Helen B. Dole. 
Col. illus. 8vo. 75 cents. (Postage extra.) 

A story of the Alps and their people, like that 

| of “‘Heidi’” by the same author, and relates the 
| kindly contact of a rich and poor family through 
| an incident of Christmas day, which brings the 

children of each into happy relations with each 


With its color illustrations and its glimpses 
to interest American children, 
holiday gift book. 


Girts’ Book oF THE Rep Cross. By Mary 
Kendall Hyde, Ill. 8vo. $1.25. (Postage ex- 
tra.) 

A review of the work of the “Greatest Mother 
of the World,” from a point of view to interest 
girls, particularly, but also presented in such a 
way as to give for any reader an interesting sur- 
vey of this great work. From the time of the ori- 
gin of its emblem, the Red Cross, with the Crusa- 
ders of the Middle Ages, it arrives at the founding 
of the modern order by Florence Nightingale dur- 
ing the Crimean War. 


THE Map oF ORLEANS: THE Story OF 


other 
of Swiss life, likely 
it makes an appropriate 


JEANNE pD’ArcC For Girts. By M. S. C. 
Smith, Ill. 8vo. $1.25. (Postage extra.) 
The author brings out the chief events in the 


career of the maid whose mystical influence seems 
ever to rest upon France, and handles her subject 
in a way to emphasize the simple, human aspect 
of the heroine’s character, giving her life story a 
peculiarly rich appeal. 


y William E. 
25. (Postage 


3ELGIAN 
Griffis. Col 
extra.) 


Farry TALes. B 
illus. 8vo. $1 


Since the test of “‘little’’ Belgium’s mettle in the 
Great War, anything which throws light on the in 
terior life of her people is interesting to ours. 
Through the songs and folk tales of a people we 
get very close to their hearts. These tales are in- 
tended as a contribu‘ion to such intimate acquaint 
ance. Not all fairy tales, but many of them fan- 
ciful, they give us glimpses of manners, customs 
and ideals in work and play of the Belgian people. 


THE STORY OF 
By C. A. Browne. 
age extra.) 

With the account of the origin of these ballads, 
the definite historic episode in which it has taken 
its rise is discussed by the author in a fashion to 
throw interesting light on the inner turn of their 
f Spanish-American War and 


BALLADS 
(Post- 


NATIONAL 
$1.50. 


OUR 
Ill. 


Svo. 


events. Songs of the 

the World War follow those growing from the 
earlier episodes of our national growth. 
| GrRaNnb-Dappy Wuuiskers, M.D, By Nel- 
lie M. Leonard. Ill. 8vo. 75 cents. (Post- 
age extra.) 

Another of the ““Graymouse family’’ books for 

little readers. The adventures of the lively groups 


which children love to read, 
drawings 


of little animals about 
pointed by droll line 
ANIMAL Stories. By Lil- 
(Postage extra.) 


A TREASURY OF 
* 
tian Gask. Ill 
Hunting and nature stories for children told by 
an old hunter to admiring young friends who call 
him the “‘“Grey Man” and find enchantment in vis 
filled with trophies of his own ex 


2U cents. 


iting his home 


ploits 


Thos. Y. Crowell Co. 
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CT he Sook Corner 


251 Fifth Avenue Cor. 28th St. 


Holiday Bargains in Single 
Volumes and Sets of Books 
Our display this year is far superior to previ- 
ous years. Special Morocco and Levant have 
been used in the binding of our 


Library Sets of Books 


The Latest Publications 
Christmas Cards 
New Year Cards 
Illustrated Gift Books 
Children’s Books 
We can supply any single volume or 
set of books in or out of print. 
100,000 Volumes of Books in our 
Sub-terranean oats 


The Book Corner 


251 Fifth Avenue 
Corner 28th Street 


New York City 
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mM. Raymond Shipman Andrews is_ one 


of those authors who have crippled 


themselves with their own best stories. People 
with a sentimental yearning always expect Mrs. 
Andrews to keep up with “The Perfect Trib- 
ute.” Those who have a sense of humor can 
never forgive her for not writing another tale 
like “The Good Samaritan.” 


stories are as good as the two she wrote long 


None of her war 


ago, and her new collection Joy in the Morning 
(Charles Scribner’s Sons, N. Y.) is not of the 
year of our Lord 1919; it clings to the dragging 
horrors of pre-armistice days. That good and 
clean sense of health which demands that life 
shall go forward rejects Mrs. Andrews’s themes. 
The world must be re-built; it calls upon pa- 
triotism to construct, and not tell over and over 


the stories of its destruction. 


WO much neglected types of women figure 
T as heroines in W. J. Locke’s Far Away Sto- 
ries (John Lane and Co., New York). Mr. 
Locke, who is always of a cheerful optimism 
has endeavored to do the impossible and make a 
plain girl a heroine. It is only such an uncon- 
scionable romanticist as the author of the “Be- 
loved Vagabond” who could ever hope to get 
away with.a situation like the one in “A Lover's 
Dilemma”—where the blind lover, when restored 
to sight, is disappointed to find his sweetheart 
lovely. 


woman for whom Mr. 


The 
Locke tilts a lance is found in “The Scourge,” 


other type of 
the story of a brow-bcaten wife who gets square 
with her husband at her death by leaving him 
only fifteen shillings “to buy a scourge to flagel- 
late himself” for spoiling the lives of his wiie 
and children. The sequel of this act shows that 
the husband accepted his punishment, thereby 
proving that if the wife had asserted herself in- 
stead of being a doormat for some twenty-five 
or thirty years they might both have been hap- 
pier and saved the fiiteen shillings. 

What Mr, Locke meant as a knightly defence 
of a much abused wile only goes to show how 
silly it is to be put upon and tragic when one 
can just as easily be self-respecting and happy. 

Still “The Scourge” is a good story of a re- 


freshing originality. 
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The Woman Citizen 


So Long as it is a 
™ 
Mystery Story 
LMOST any sort of story goes, if there js 
A. murder on the first page to be disc ntan- 


Shc rlock 


Holmes and Arsene Lupin made the gent!eman 


gled as the plot proceeds. Since 
amateur the latest force in detecting crin:c, all 
sorts of dual personalities have become stage 
properties of detective stories. The derni-r cri 
is the millionaire sleuth who leaves his cl:b as 
a gentleman, changes his clothes in his limo::sine, 


and emerges in the under-world looking !:ke a 


thug. There is Jimmie Dale, the knight e: rant, 
who snatches victims from under the nos s of 
the most audacious gunmen. He lives in a 


world of his own, hanging like Mahomet’s cof- 
fin in social space. 

A new duplex detective has now appearc:! on 
the scene, created by Varick Vanardy. ‘his 
tan is Crewe, when he isn’t the elegant lL irg 

He has alr: ady 
“The 


Man” for one, and now performs more slc ght 


Moreau, artist and gentleman. 


appeared in several stories, Two-i.ced 
of hand tricks in Something Doing (The Macau- 
lay Company, New York). In this Crewe, th 
saloon-keeper, shows an uncanny knowledge oi 
the vents of high life and solves a fake-murler 
This story the perfectly 


mystery, furnishes 


good substitute for a narcotic, which is ‘he 


raison d’etre of the detective story. 


CTAVUS Cohen’s Crimson A 
(Dodd Mead & Company, New York) 


has been literally holding the stage for several 


R« IV 


months. As a play it had a long run in New 
York City last summer, and has more than a 
mere nerve-deadening value. It is a really thri!l- 
ing mystery story, holding its secret until the 
very end. Mr. Cohen is well known for his ne- 


gro dialect stories in the Saturday Evening Pos! 


SARDONIC kind of humor plays over | 

Percival Bissell’s Paid Out (The MacMi 
jan Company, New York). It is a ghastly prac- 
tical joke, which seems sometimes even less hi 
man than crime. The story is rather skillfull) 
executed in a somewhat mechanical way. Th: 
author does not quite put his plot over, as th: 
reader senses something unreal about it, and 


Mr. Bisse! 


has an undoubted ingenuity but a dry style. 


never warms up to a single thrill. 


Childrens Stories 


—eagybaa children acquainted with animal 


“ 


folk has become a habit of the “bedtim« 


Nellie Leonard, 


Miss 


who introduced little folk to a whole family ot 


story” clan of authors. 


gray mice, in her Limpy Toes’ Attic Home has 
extended their acquaintance to the gray mice’s 


country cousins, the field mice. The field mice, 
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having decided they need a doctor, now appear 
in the newest book, Grand Daddy 
Whiskers, M. D. (Thomas Y. Crowell, N. Y.) 


By this time they have also become ambitious 


Leonard 


nough to want an automobile, which the chil- 


ren’s friend, Limpy-Toes, makes from the 


heels and springs oi an old clock. It is a real- 
istic motor-car, constantly running down on the 
road and needing cranking, much to the joy of 
ts young readers who recognize its verisimili- 
tude. 

A much more serious effect at instruction in 
salatable form is Lilian Gask’s Treasury of Ani- 
ial Stories (Thomas Y. Crowell Co.) These 
re genuine tales of the lives and habits of big 
game, lions, tigers, polar bears. The stories are 
put iuto the mouth of an incurably wounded 
gldicr, who is glad to entertain his small visi- 
tors vith the accounts of the wild animals he 
has slain, and whose trophies hang upon his 
yalls.) The book is for children a little older 
han those who are entertained with the imagi- 
nary performances of field mice in make-believe 
1utol iobiles. 


When children’s books are neither animal sto- 
ries, nor fairy tales, they fall back on the daily 
loings of themselves. Ruth 
Mac \rthur’s Daisy Y. Crowell Co., 
New York) begins with the adventurous trip 


irom Virginia to Minnesota of 


children Brown 


(Thomas 


three orphan 
girls. The leading spirit is Daisy, who has an 


ver bubbling humor and energy capturing 


every adult from the colored porter to the re- 


V 


uctant aunt and uncle, into whose care fate has 
lriven them. 

Johann Speyri’s Little Curly Head, the Pet 
lamb (Thomas Y. Crowell Co.) translated by 
Helen B. Dole, is another tale of Alpine peasant 
life by the author of that children’s classic, 
“Heidi.” 


and naturalness 


It has the literary charm of simplicity 
the sort of exquisiteness only 
found in Latin countries, Every library or chil- 
dren’s guide to good English has had Heidi on 


its lists for the last quarter century. 
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Uncle Bill’s Letters 

F advices ever could get a welcome, it would 
I be in the words of Ray Brown. Thereisn’t a 
growing girl in the world who wouldn't feel 
friendly to letters [rom such an understanding 
iriend and critic. Uncle Bill’s Letters to Hts 
Niece (Britton Publishing Company) make the 
best possible approach to joining up those two 
et sa- 


old irreconciliables, jeunesse savait 


gesse pouvait.” It is written with kindliness, 


shrewdness, tolerance and all of Ray 3rown’s 
, @ 
Uncle Bill’s niece 


didn’t 


rush of humorous language. 
was fortunate in her uncle, and if she 


] 


take his advice as it was handed out, she didn’t 


deserve him. Our one best bet is that she was 


terribly proud of the letters and passed them 


around among her college mates 


HE war has not only revived Jeanne d’Arc 
in the public mind, it has, as it were, cre- 
ated a new international myth. There is now a 


French heroine, known to British Tommies as 


Mons, and homely 


the vision at there is the 


every day acquaintance with her as a real per- 


son who once lived in the same towns wher« 


American soldiers fought and died for an ideal, 
had 


Therefore, the appearance of 


fought and died for an idea. 
The Maid of Or- 
New York), a 


new biography of the French warrior maid and 


saint by M. S. C. 


just as she 


leans (Thomas Y. Crowell Co., 


Smith is timely. It is an ef- 


story of the peasant girl 


fort to tell the true 
who went forth to save her nation, A final 
chapte r shows how clos« ly the influence of Joan 


was woven into the sector where American met 
fought for liberty. 
Among the plots for stories furnished by the 


war, French orphans made most romantic mate- 


rial. Mrs. Jane D. Abbott, of Buffalo, one o! 
the well known suffrage Icaders of western 
New York, has made good use of such a situa- 


tion in Larkspur (J. B. Lippincott Co., Phila- 


delphia). In this tale for girls, there is every 
ingredient for thrills—girl scouts, long-lost and 
dramatically renewed relationships and lots of 
patriotism, Mrs. Abbott proved herself a suc- 
cessful writer of interesting juveniles in a for- 
mer book “Kenieth,” also a story with the war 


as its back-ground. 
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From STOKES’ LIST 


A powerful novel of the Arizona Desert, an even 


better story than STILL JIM 


HONORE WILLSIE’S 





THE 
FORBIDDEN 
TRAIL 


If you like a novel about men and women 
things; if you like a novel through 
which sweeps the clean, crisp air of vast open 
stretches; if you like a tender, human love 
story—‘his book is for you It tells of an 
eager young inventor who goes into the Desert 
to perfect an invention; of an unusual little 


who do 


child; of a splendid woman, and of other real 
people who hold the reader, in honest interest, 
from first page to last t $1.60 


LITTLE MISS 
BY-THE-DAY 


By LUCILLE VAN SLYKE 





“A dear, lovable, will-o’-the-wisp person is 
Felicia Day Her old-fashioned garden and her 


queer little drawl make you love her more and 
more as you dance through the pages of the 
novel It’s a story with as much charm 


and color as the row of brilliant pink and red 
n which is the loveliest 
Felicia.”"—Philadelphia 


. 50 


hollyhocks in the garde 
sort of background for 
Vorth American Net 


MY CANDY 
SECRETS 


By MARY ELIZABTH 





caterer and confectioner 
1e secrets of her trade in a 
00k of great value to proprietors of small shops 
and tothe housewife She explains her meth 
ods so fully that the amateur will have no dif- 
t fine points of candy 

Net $5.00 


The well-known 
frankly discloses 
7 








ficulty in learning the 
making. 53 photographic tlustrations. 


THE WOMAN 
CITIZIEN 


By MARY SUMNER BOYD 


A nation-wide guidebook for the woman who 
votes and the woman who wishes to vote—the 
simplest, plainest, most get-at-able book yet pub 
lished on civics and suffrage for women. Es 
pecially recommended to women’s civic clubs. 
Introduction by Carrie Chapman Catt. Net 


$1.60. 


FREDERICK A. STOKES COMPANY 
443 Fourth Auenue New York 
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ARS may come and wars may go, but dred years ago. He and his followers search- a hint of the Orient; in the “Hare, the Bear an; 
W nothing shakes off the hold of Indian ing for a lost river in the dead of winter, were the Fox,” something as primitive as Uncle Re. 
stories upon the American boy. Edwin L. Sa- captured by Spanish soldiers and taken to Santa mus’s stories, and the animal tales of the North F 
bin, author of several other historical books, Fe, New Mexico. Lieutenant Pike was a brave American Indians. It does not lessen the charm | 


about the Indians and white pioneers, has just | American, whose monument is Pike’s Peak in of these stories to find them distant rclative ib 














published a new story of the days when Span- Colorado. No better form of patriotism can be of the folk tales of other lands. It onl) help; Art 
ish soldiery were still found south of the new given young boys of today than the trail stories to prove the universal brotherhood of min. sot 
Louisiana purchase. This is an adventure of cf Americans, who risked life, not to kill, but ” 
that young soldier-explorer, Zebulon Montgom- __to open up new land. HE Babes in the Wood and Hop \)’ Myf jo 
ery Pike, lost in the snowy mountains one hun- i i oi (The Macaulay Co., New York | 
The Land of } alrie are two collections of favorites gather: d and tho 
= - RENCH Fairy Tales—translated by M. edited by Clifton Johnson. They are char ning; 
Cary: Belgian Fairy Tales by William El- illustrated in two colors by Harvey L. S:iith, to 
liot Griffis’s (T. Y. Crowell Co., N. Y.) It Every bit as fantastic as Alice in Woncerlandf “\ 
is quite suitable now, since the ties of relation- is David Blaize and the Blue Door by E. 1. Ben-§ th: 
ship are so tight between this country and her °°” (George H. Doran Co., New York . Inf se 
allies, that the children of the United States ¢¢d it 1s the same kind of book, a dre:mlandy a1 
Make the Best should know something about the folk-lore of book of humorous and confused imagery. Per- th 
; I'rance and Belgium. Odd as it may seem, most ange mage sanners a the lavor ef 
8 American children have been brought up on © Wt which immortalises Lewis Carroll, fort @ 
H PR ESENTS German children stories and have never been is doubtful if children ever love Alice as mudyl 
i made acquainted with the fairies and elves of “° do their elders. There is no subtlety oi satire § 1 
# other European lands. Dr. Griffis, always his- © cynicism to perplex youth in Mr. Be.sons§| G 
torical, reports that “the first white children book. It is just such fancy and fun as the mos - 
| born in New York State, were of Belgian normal nursery infant could fathom on first ac K 
| parents,’ and that therefore “we should not fail qumeananee. * 
| to remember that Belgium is one of our father- “2 
lands.” All this is very well but fairy stories ONDERFUL pictures by Arthur \ack ul 
can not"be run into molds and ticketed with na- ham giorify a new edition of tales | y th 
tional labels. All fairy stories are first cousins Brothers Grimm, Little Brother and Little Sis- i 


ter (Dodd Mead and Co.) No far-off Teu- } 


tonic ancestry can ever pale the perennial {resh- 


to myths, and myths are the roots of all races. 
The very first story in Dr. Griffis’s collection 
“The Swan Maidens and the Silver Knight” is "SS or weaken the universal race unity oi 
a variant of Lohengrin. Belgian Elsje was just | Gtimm’s fairy tales. There are “Snow-white 
as unable to hold her curiosity in check as was Md Rose-red,” as lovely as flowers looking 


German Elsa or Grecian Pandora. One of the cross an enchanted tree at the ugly little dwar , 





. . ° sa ‘ 2rfar > witching ac = n * lie i 
stories is plainly related to French history, An- Perfectly bewitching as seen through Mr. Rack} 
other, the religious origin of mince pie, is a part | am’s eyes. There are twelve color illustra‘ion: 


All the Holiday Books 


of English Christmas lore in this collection, and dozens of exquisite |)lack sh 
The same thing is true of the French tales. and white drawings, tail pieces and decorations 





You should see “One Eye, Two Eyes, and Thre 








——_} In “The King’s Three Sons” there is more than 





Eyes” and “Hans the Hedge Hog” and th 








An Ideal Christmas Gift “Goose Girl at the Well.” They are wonderful 
. . >) 

— i Books Open on Shelf and 

cS =~ A Convenient Cabinet for Your 3 Telephone Directories ceealialeiicand tae taliiiens. F Community Centers and the many nei 





—a new, dignified piece of furniture to hold the three Pe ee a e x 

on eae a a * s é I ans now atoot, a novel |)00k 

Telephone Books of Greater New York—the City, group pla ) oot, ve 

~ . ‘io - . . _ : € 

Suburban, and Classified. is advocated Social Games and Group Dance: 

Tucked inside, gripped securely in the back, guarded (J. B. Lippincott Uo.. Philadelphia). The com- 

against dust, wear and tear, the three ’phone books ‘ Ma ‘ | 

ge . eee pilers of this book are professors of physica 

are held neatly but firmly by the Telephone Directory : ( 

Cabinet—always at the right place, capable and ready education in the University of Wisconsin, }’ro- 

to give the desired informati 3 ent’s ice 6 > . i 
& ES Se ae eee OME fessor J. C. Elson, M. D., and his associate 

This Cabinet r yes y > cause y . : Pn oT . — 
weeaapioie forever the cause of worn, un Miss Blanche M, Trilling. The material offered 

sightly, out-of-place ’phone books, and prevents a dis- $ ’ A 

orderly appearance. Itself very attractive, it harmo- is tested as to its practical value. Some of the f 
izes Pacingoly it > atter-o . ; > : 4 : u 

nizes pleasingly with the better-grade appointments of games are devised by the writers, and all have 

the home or office. Made of solid oak or mahogany s ‘ : n 

highly polished—refined—appropriate. been found of use as social solvents and shy- ; 

ad 


You will appreciate the scope and the indispensability ness cradicators among adults as well as chil 
Solid Mahogany or Oak $15 of this ¢ abinet much more readily when you see it. dren. The descriptions are clear and in the 
Wall Cabinet $3.50 So we invite you to see one at our offices. 





; group dance portion, prepared by Professor 
Installed in the most prominent New York hotels. ee ‘ . s o,° 
l'rilling, illustrations give additional help to th 


Telephone Directory Cabinet Company social group leader, who will find this -book an 
405 Lexington Avenue New York City anchor to windward. Music of many of the 


PHONE MURRAY HILL 8531 cash 
dances is included. 
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Struggling Russia 
yy HE American number of Struggling Russia 
[ comes out under date of November 22 in 
, brave new cover and presents a long menu. 
Articles by eminent Americans of all profes- 
sions from Ambassador Francis to Samuel 
Gompers are set forth with plentiful illustra- 
tiol s 

Among the most interesting statements are 
those from John Spargo and William English 
Wa ling. Mr. Spargo appeals characteristically 
to \merica for sympathy and understanding. 
th all possible seriousness I venture to say 
tha the Russian problem is in a very special 
sense America’s problem. Indeed it is one of 
An erica’s most serious problems. For either 
thi. nation must, by some almost superhuman 
efi rt, provide the assistance Russia needs for 
the restoration of her economic life, or Russia 
wil be forced to turn for that assistance to the 
cny nations capable of supplying it, namely, 
Girmany on the one hand, and Japan on the 
tier. Mr. Spargo believes it essential to meet 

ssia’s needs now, if we would complete “the 
crashing defeat of German economic imperial- 
isn.” Mr. Spargo’s appeal is thus an appeal for 
the allied nations as well as for Russia. 

Mr. Walling’s article is by way of a warn- 
ing—a warning that near-Bolshevists and pro 
Lolshevists are the greatest enemies of Russian 
democracy. These he finds actively at work in 

merica and England. 

Several members of the United States Senate 

e among the writers for this number, and 
nmiany congressmen. For certain readers who 
care less for opinions than for facts, there are 
several pages of news from papers both in Bol- 
shevist and in liberated Russia. Some of this 
news is as late as August 1919. 

An editorial as late as September 23, 1919, 
uotes from the Omsk daily “Russkaya 
\rnmja,” the organ of the General Staff of the 
Siberian Army, the attitude of General Denikine, 
vho sets forth that the only two paths left for 
Russia to follow now are “evolution and coun- 
er-revolution.” “I have chosen evolution,” said 
he Commander-in-Chief of the army of South- 

rm Russia “as I am convinced that the new 
Utopian experiment would only lead us into 
further disasters.” 

This mass of material from many sources is 
offered under the aegis of the Russian Informa- 
tion Bureau, which certainly has more opportu- 
nity to authenticate statements than has the or- 


dinary press or the man on the street, 





The Woman Citizen for Dec. 13 will 
appear on schedule time and regularly 


thereafter. 
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N this era of enormous demand 
and moderate provision, live com- 
petition for supplies has a tendency 
to create higher prices. 

Price moderation always has been 
and now is, one of the underlying 
staunch principles of our men’s 
and boys’ clothes merchandising. 
Thousands of our customers are 
happily conversant with our prac- 
tice of value-giving—they know 
' that our prices always meet the keenest compe- 

tition. 

| This is a hint for those who are not yet acquainted 
with our policy. 


Brokaw Brothers 


1457-1463 Broadway 
at Forty-Second Street 
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Dr. Shaw’s Memorial 


FELICITOUS illustration used by Mrs. 

Catt in her address at Dr. Shaw’s funeral 
furnishes the motif for the cover decoration of 
a charming white and black memorial to Dr. 
Shaw (National Woman Suffrage Publishing 
Co., 171 Madison Avenue, New York City). 
Mrs. Catt’s simile was that of the custom of 
lighting all the candles in every home in the 
City of Jerusalem each Easter by torch-Lcarers 
who pass from hand-to-hand candles lighted at 
the ever-burning flame on the shrine o! the 
Holy Sepulchre. 

“Likewise the fire of inspiration, kindled in 
the great soul of Anna Howard Shaw,” said 
Mrs. Catt, “touched into flame the zeal and cour- 
age of her messengers who in turn reached the 
homes of all races, all faiths with her fervor 
and power.” 

The simple adequate design is of a great 
stand candle, from which countless individual 
little candles are being illumined. A tail piece 
shows the conventionalized hammers and saws, 
“Her 


first toys were a saw and a hatchet, and all hei 


emblems also of Dr. Shaw’s life work. 


life she builded something,” says one of he 
commemorative writers in this memorial—“cab 
ins in a wilderness, two homes of her very own. 


She cut vistas through the forest so 






pee sas —, ———$——— 





that all the women of the world could look 
through into greater spaciousness.” 

It cannot be said that this memorial is ade- 
quate to its subject—what could be? But it is a 
wreath of ivy and of laurel, tenderly laid upon 
the bier of a loved leader, It comprises many 
appreciative and beautiful words and thoughts 
about Dr. Shaw, and it is most tastefully and 
beautifully prepared by the Committee in charge, 
of which Mrs. Halsey W. Wilson, recording 
secretary of the National American Woman 
The three 


Mrs. 


Henry Wade Rogers, National treasurer, Miss 


Suffrage Association, was chairman. 
cther members of this committee were 
Esther Ogden, director of the. National Woman 
Suffrage Publishing Company, and Miss Rose 


Young, editor of the Woman Citizen. 


6“ AVE you a berth in the rocking-chair 
H fleet?” If you have you won't keep it 
alter reading two or three pages of Douglas 
Fairbanks’s Making Life Worth While (Britton 
Publishing Co., New York). Mr. Fairbanks 
says that “Taking the most out of Life” is the 
proper label for the units of that fleet, which 
counts its victims by the score and throws them 
up on the sands of time.” There is the word of 
the American dean of letters—W. D. Howells 
ihat Mr. Fairbanks’s book is also worth-while, 
not only amusing but stimulating and full of a 


workable common-sense about every day living. 
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Books for the Eye 


I. may be very well to flout New England's 


claims to being “the cradle of the race,” an 


the mother of us ail. 


N 


But just wait until \aca- 


tion time comes, when from Nantucket to |-ast- 


port the coast whisp¢ rs of cool breezes, or th 


Mohawk trail entices, or 


the mountains beckon, 


and then, in spite of the young enchantme:: of 


the West, or the winter hospitality of the Sc uth, 


going to New England will seem like going | ack 


home. 
Helen W. Henderson’s 
England (George H. Doran Co., N. Y.) is no 


just a drawing-room book, meant to rest 1 por 
S , 


A Loiterer in ew 


a polished table and be dusted twice a week. Its 


illustrations are delightiul- 


from Margaret 


but its chief charm lies in relating the toui.sts 


of 1920 with the tourists of 1620. 


especially tl ose 


Patterson’s wood-block priuts, 


There is 1St 


enough pleasant crudition in Miss Henders« u's 


chapters to make this continuity complete. ne 


might say that New England has always be« 
land of pilgrims. For all its Cabots and L 


ells, it has been a place from which vast col 


izing agencies have trekked westward. It las 


every industrial problem, and it is a plac« 


great contrasts—the hot-bed ot 


restless idecls 


and a refrigerator for putting progress into cu ld 
storage. Yet the roots of many Americans strike 


deep into its soil, and its names are trail-d 


Miss 


across two continents. 


keeps these memories alive in the reader’s mii 


and her lovely illustrations fan longings i 
fiame. 

HERE is a real longing in these days 

know what men of other centuries and 1 
inote countries have said about the big things 
life, truth, religion, death and the life to con 
More and more as men gather into ethical 
groups, they are learning to prize the great sa) 
ings of all leaders of religion and of moral 
There is, therefore, a constantly increasing d 
such fine passag« 


mand for collections of 


Educators pass them on to pupils. Clergymei 
read them to their assembled audiences. 

Few people can make any great selection 
from their own readings of original texts, there 
fore a real contribution to literature is give 
in the enormous assemblage of thoughts o1 


which 


Count Leo Tolstoy during his life-time. 


collected by 
Thes¢ 
are now published for the first time as two vol 
umes of Library Th 


Pathway of Life, Teaching Love and Wisdom 


spiritual questions, were 


the Russian Author’s 
(International Book Publishing Co., New York). 
They are selected from widely variant sources- 

Hindu, 


American—Ancient or Modern, it is all one to 


Manchu, Mohammedan, Hebrew or 
Tolstoy, so long as they express something liv- 
ing and eternal. All of these ideas went through 
the alembic of the Russian writer’s tolerant and 
cherishing spirit, some even being re-written 


by him for the sake of clarity or modernity. 


Henderson’s text 
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head 
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Women andthe Stream 
of Thought 


F there is any authoritative function for an 
| association of women in the world of books, 
who should know it better than the president 
National Book Association? 


Miss Madge Jenison, of Turn, 
national 


the Woman's 


the Sunwise 


edected within the past fortnight as new 
head of this organization, is quite bountiful in 
her list of reasons for such an association, the 


nitial one being, naturally, that which has 


launched women upon most of their independent 
the forgetfulness of 


yentures—the hostility or 


men. 
Re:rospectively this then is the way the Wo 
Book Association began. During one of 


the suffrage parades in New York City, Miss 


man’ 


Jenison was asked to march with women of her 
to find 


Book 


occa- 


the book-sellers, But where 


profession 
Men 


League—to 


them ? had an organization—the 


seller's which women were 
lly invited to appear in the capacity of ad- 
Ther 


business at 


sion 


miring audience, not as members wert 


some 300 women listed in this that 


time, but it was difficult to collect the asked for 


16 to make a parade unit. After this an adven- 


turous fifty were assembled under the present 
rganization, 

The only women book-sellers who own their 
shop are Miss Jennison and her colleagues of 
the Sunwise Turn; but other women arc selling 


and buying books for the tracts and for large 


department stores. Thus the little association is 


fast growing into a big association, so big that 


; now being wooed by the men’s league. 


it 


“There is no essential reason,” says Miss Jen- 


ison, “for a segregated woman’s association; 


but we are going to maintain our separate asso- 


ciation for a time, at least, because we want to 


work out certain fundamental ideas for which 


we originaily came together.” 


HEN she was asked to define these ideas, 
Miss Jennison explained that the Asso- 
ciation is hostess to all the trades and profes- 


which enter into “the circulation of 


So here is a scheme, differing from 


sions 
thought.” 
aly yet originated by men in the book business. 


On the one hand, it is more democratic, on the 


other it is more idealistic. It aims at nothing 


lower than creating a united force capable of be 


ing mobilized quickly for national needs—a 


corps of informed workers with fingers on the 


public pulse. Crises have arisen recently which 


needed just such a chain of informed units 


throughout the country, Miss Jennison eluci- 


cated. Moments have come when the public 
anted uncommercialized information, such mo- 
nents as America’s entrance into the war, the 


1,1 


lebate on peace treaty, on the industrial situa 


ion. “We need to get away from our national 





need to hav 


“We 


some central place which can in an emergency 


provincialism,” she said. 
make an active contribution to the thought of 
the country.” 

To accomplish this scheme, the Book Asso 
ciation claims no monopoly of aristocratic, and 
cultural branches of the business, Its member 
ship is made up of all the trades and all the 
professions that enter into the distribution of 
thought of artisans, craftsmen, stenographers, 
authors, sellers and publishers. 

To give these groups a knowledge of the pro- 
portion and value each one plays in the whol« 
plan is the aim of this year’s program of the 
The five general meetings held this 


boc k 


association. 


winter cover the evolution of a from 


wood-pulp to reader. 


Intelligent cooperation in keeping clear and 


undefiled the channels for communicating 


But it 


thought to the public is a large order. 


is the mood of women of today to take up larg« 


orders and fire mute enthusiasm at such a 


scheme oi practical democratic idealism. In 


erder to hold their organization steady to th 
demanded that it should 


task in hand, it is 


maintain its integrity and not become a ladies’ 
aid or a submerged fraction of an established 
league of men. These women bring to the task 
of directing the stream of thought circulating 
through this country, minds fresh and not yet 


disillusioned. 
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* GuntherFars « 


Superior in Quality 


A wide range of prices WV 


CG. G. Gunther’s Sons 


391 Fifth Avenue 


Furriers Exclusively for Ninety- Nine Years 
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How Book Selecters 
Serve the Public 


W... E the H. W. Wilson Company is 
nominally a publishing house for books 


2 ' : ; ae 
book catalogues and periodical indexes, it is in 


oes er a Sear : 
reality public service institution whose func- 


tion 1s to provide the users of information with 


knowledge of 


init } 


adequate, definite, and sure 


where to find just the information needed. In 


service lies in the cataloguing 


brief, its main 


and indexing of what other publishing agen- 
cies produce 

This rl ( fields. First histori- 

illy, and perhaps 1 ominent, is the record 
of American book publications known as _ the 
United States Catalogue Series. This series was 
begun in 1898, as a tiny monthly publication, by 
the present president of the firm, then in the 
book selling business in Minneapolis, and was 
intended for booksellers as a guide to the cur 
rent outy ( ks published. It has grown 
to a seri talogues—-two of which equal 
\Webster’s or the Standard unabridged diction- 
ary in size, type and amount of information con- 


tained. These are supplemented by a current 


monthly publication known as the Cumulative 


Book Ir dc 


The series records books in print 


Tanuary 1, 1912, and those published since, by 
im 
SR 
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Distinctive in Style 
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| The most recent in fashions | 
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FE were quite surprised to 

learn the other day that one 
of our women clients did not real- 
ize that we could relieve her of all 
clerical burdens in connection with 
her holdings of securities. We are 
doing this every day. 





COLUMBIA , 
TRUST 
COMPANY 





FIFTH AVENUE and 34TH STREET 
We are Sometimes Called the Official Sufi uge Bank 


METROPOLITAN 
DYE WORKS 


CLEANERS 
and DYERS 


First Class Work. Reasonable Prices. 
Prompt Delivery. 




















For stores throughout New York City, see telephone directory 
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23 WEST 30' STREET: NEW YORK 
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author, and title, and under as many subject 
headings as the contents may require. Infor- 
mation is given regarding price, publisher, bind- 
ing and date of publication, and all entries are 


arranged in one alphabet, like a dictionary. 


Perhaps the next most notable work of the 
Company is the series of indexes to periodicals. 
This series began in 1900 with the publication 
of the Readers’ Guide to Periodical Literature, 
a small monthly author and subject index to 
twenty of the periodicals most popular for refer- 
ence in the average public library, All articles 
in the periodicals selected were indexed, the en- 
tries being arranged in one alphabt, dictionary 
Full 


title, author and inclusive paging were given in 


form, as in the Cumulative Book Index. 


each entry, also the title, volume number, and 
the date of the periodical in which the article 
appeared. 

The Readers’ Guide has been enlarged so that 
it now indexes more than one hundred periodi- 
cals regularly. Moreover, the same methods of 
indexing have been applied to a number of spe- 
cial fields resulting in the Industrial Arts Index 
for trade, technical and engineering periodicals, 
and in the Agricultural Index for periodical lit- 
erature devoted to agriculture. There is also 
an active demand for a similar service for edu- 
cational periodicals and other similar fields, to 
be undertaken in the future. 


Each of the indexes is cumulated at frequent 


intervals in order to make the information 
available without searching thru many alphabets. 
The cumulated volumes, covering a year o1 
more, are bound for permanent reference. 
Another important need of the library or the 
user of books is met by the Wilson Company 
through aids to book selection, Chief of these 
is another monthly publication, the Book Re- 
view Digest. About two hundred of the best 
books of the month, on all subjects, are given 
brief descriptive notes, accompanied by ex- 
cerpts from reviews that have appeared in sev- 
enty of the foremost reviewing journals of the 
day. The Digest tells not only what a book is 
about but also what leading reviewers think of it. 
One service leads to another. The indexing 
of articles in periodicals for reference led to 
the reprinting of certain articles in order that 


The 


first instance of this was a small pamphlet col- 


more copies might be available for use. 


lection of articles on. Capital Punishment, 


printed for the use of high school debating 


From this small beginning have come 


editorme 


REGISTERE 


Shovs 


leagucs. 
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several series of volumes on public questions, 


such as the Debaters’ Handbooks, etc. I: one 


volume is reprinted the best of the availab'e lit- 


erature on a subject, such as Child labor, Goy- 
ernment ownership of railroads, or Amer:cani- 
zation, selected and arranged to cover ~very 
phase of the subject briefly but adequatel, and 


in logical order. A selected bibliography ‘s in- 


cluded as an aid to further investigation, and 


often briefs are made for debatable ques: ons 
The growth of women’s study clubs bri ught 
to practically every library a demand for help 


° 


for study and in fi: ding 


in making up programs 


material for reference use. Since certain sub- 
jects for study were popular everywhe it 
came about that a large amount of val:.able 
work was being duplicated that could be lon 
once for all by some central agency. Thc an- 


swer to this demand was the Study Outline Se- 
ries, covering a wide range of topics relatii < to 
literature, art, travel, history and public ¢ 1¢es- 
tions. Each pamphlet contains a series of ro- 
grams arranged for a year’s study by a s idy 


club. Often, each topic discussed is acc m- 
panied by lists of suggested readings, or re er- 
ences to articles on the subject. A selected ib- 
liography or a list of books recommended for 


purchase usually accompanies the outline. 
Wanderers 

NTER anew the globe-trotter. But as t ot- 
E ting is not good through Europe along the 
old beaten tracks of Cook’s tours, the way of 
the trotter now is, like that of Clumbus, to the 
East by the road to the setting sun. Rosita 
Forbes’s Unconducted Wanderers (John Liane 


Co., New York) is a touch and go account 

the Islands of the Pacific, and the Far East, It 
shows that wanderlust has again awakened, «l- 
though it will not be fashionable to use the old 
before-the-war word for it. Yet it is a magical 
word full of an atmosphere that no French or 


English equivalent can supply. 
Something New 


OMETHING new in Christmas Calendars is 
S the 1920 Modern Readers’ Calendar offered 
by the Woman's Press of New York City. This 
has the advantage of quoting only those men 
and women who speak the mood of today. It 
catches thoughts wherever it finds them getting 
its material anywhere from editorials in Life ‘0 


James Stephens. It does not ignore the Book 


oi Psalms, doubtless finding it more modern 


than Martin Luther, or even than Lloyd Geors 


“Pediforme” shoes are absolutely necessary {for 


} 


foot correction; high arch fitting, narrow heels, bro 


toes and perfect weight distribution. Endorsed by 
highest authorities everywhere. A shoe that his 
proven itself worthy of the name. America’s m¢ 


popular shoe. 


36 W. 36th Street, New York City 
224 Livingston St., Brooklyn, N. Y. 
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10s, less than $9 per week for the first three months, | 


one Sex Discrimination not less than $10.50 a week for the second three . : 
> lit- ae ee months, not less than $12 a week for the third Banking Service 
i= E IDENC he - . ites nee er three months, and not less than $13.50 thereafter. ° Y O 
anli- ment continues in many cases to pay IS THe total number of female apprentices is not in our wn 
women workers less than men engaged in the e se e 
wis ” tc exceed 33 1-3 per cent of the total number of 
and fjsume work has been collected by the Woman's : ' Neig h b O rh oo d 
id Rs: female employes. 


Complete facilities of this 








i yreau of the Department of Labor, which will : . A ; 
in- fureau of the Depart ies ‘ouees If an employer does not provide a full week’s ‘abl 
id Muse statistics obtained 1 its investigation : ; : Company are available at the 
and fie the statistics ob ed from its investig employment, except during the weeks in which ' a, Ps 
ampaig’ ‘ing < a readj f uptown oifices. 
ns na campaign to bring about a readjustment of te a ee ; : ww 
rte eg: ‘ st pay an in- . . . 
Wek ot Re ; Nit certain legal holidays occur, he must pay an Information as to interest 
ight [the wases paid women government workcrs. aay a » th — iti : 
& 4 - 4 5 the Civil Servi creased hourly rate or the minimum weekly rates on deposits, monthly 
study cords .o > Civil Service * s ‘ 
help § & study of the reco . oe Nor sext wage. 35 cents per hour and 25 cents per hour statement system and other 
1" » ; - e ¢ 12 49 TYy oic . - % . . 
ling GCommission for January and February, 1919, Sie siilibeiinds details of service will be fur- 
ub- [brought to light many discrepancies in the sala- nished upon request. 
it [nes paid the men and women employed in do- gs : 
Minimum Wage First Mortgag Safe deposit boxe 
for investment and storage vault 


ible ing similar work. It was found that 88 per cent 


one fof the 4,689 of the women appointed received HE Massachusetts Minimum Wage Com- 

an- Balarics ranging from $900 to $1,299 a year, Z mission in its recent report set $12.50 Unil ds Ya 

Se- Brhile only 36 per cent of the 3,270 men em- a week as the minimum required by a self- ni le AICS 
supporting woman to live in decency. 


to Mpoyed during the same period were paid at this s 
ivi aries Four years-ago following a similar inquiry orl GOSS rus 


he other 64 per cent receiving salaries 


es- grate, 


nsiderably larger than those paid the women the Commission set $8.67 as the minimum 


a i s doing the same work. wage required. Company 


A comparison of the two periods follows: 

















m- § It \as discovered that men who passed 
er- Jaamination for law clerks were employed in Items. 1915 1919 
the Var Risk Bureau at salaries ranging from Board and lodging ~-----_-----~_- $5.25 $7.00 Capital and Surplus $6,000,000 
or #1200 to $3,500 a year, while women engaged in Clothing ----------------------- 1.50 2.25 | ~~ = prec = Bayne 
similar work were paid from $1,100 to $2,000 a Laundry -~------------------~~-- 45 50 | isin Gein 
year. Women engaged in statistical work, which Car fare ------------------------ .60 .76 55 Cedar Street 
required a college education, received as low as Doctor and dentist -------------- 25 .30 
st- 1200, while men received $1,800 to $3,000 and Church ------------------------- ll — 
he $4000. The report also shows that but one of | Newspapers and periodicals_----- «| 18 in umn stem 
O e fifteen women appointed to managerial, su- Vacation .------------------~--- 20 40 ILLINOIS 
he Pervisory, office organizing, or secretarial posi- WCTIEIEE hoe eee 20 .30 
ta [tions was paid on the same scale as men holding Savings and insurance ~--------- .30 S W . F 
ne [imilar positions, who received $2,000 or more.  Self-improvement ~------------~- 15 elf - atering ernery 
if The results of the Woman’s Bureau’s investi- eee eT ae eee 25 E 
It gation have been placed in the hands of the joint eon. F : 
|- Jtongressional commission on the reclassification ee a a ee $8.57 $12.50 : 
d fol civil service, and the women hope to bring i : 








i] bout an early readjustment of conditions dur- i Upper Chamber of the Dutch Par- : 
liament has unanimously passed a bill 2: 





g the next session of Congress. Miss Mary 




















inderson, director of the Woman’s Bureau, has establishing an eight-hour work-day, and a : 
tad charge of this investigation. forty-five hour week. 
Wages in California - : «8% inchics in diameter 414 inches deep | 
ated aa a Lai Paul L. Bryant Co., Ine. —_ f 
; = Industrial Welfare Commission of Cali- Z + — . : 
: ; | :: Artistic Verdi 3 
1 T fornia has recently issued orders increas- Dyers and Cleaners : Green Fernery : 
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| i i == > a ¢ art o 0 Ss ec \ 
Murray Hill 9450 542 First Avenue soil in which plants are grown, the lower 


stablishments. . : 
Stores throughout the city 22 part is the water container to be filled : 


See ’phone book z2 once in six to ten days as the require- : 
. - == ments may demand : 
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lei and experienced minors in the manufactur- 


ug industry is $13.50 per week. Apprentices 


This Fernery is made in two parts, 
each of which is spun of a single piece 
of metal; there being no seams, leaking 
is impossib le. Will not rust or rot. Will 
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the second three months, and not less than 
13.50 weekly thereafter, with an apprenticeship elaine Fur Remodellers 
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OUTHERN women and Western women 
S are aroused to the national waste in 
adult illiteracy. 

There is, for example, a public health 
movement on foot by farm women of West 
This consists of an active propa- 


The best available 


Virginia. 
ganda against the “flu.” 
bulletins have been obtained from the Uni- 
versity College of Agriculture and 4,000 wo- 
men belonging to the 128 active farm wo- 
men’s clubs are studying them. 

The extension division is working in close 
cooperation with the state board of health 
and county health officials in a general effort 
to make West Virginia the healthiest state in 
the Union. Work is also being done in con- 
junction with the Red Cross in those counties 
where the Red Cross plans for rural workers 
have been completed. 

While the influenza is the immediate point 
of the struggle for general education in 














Miss Chaires’ Outdoor School 


| 
746 Madison Avenue New York City | 


Kindergarten and Primary for children 3 to 
10 years. Healthful outdoor activities under 
the stimulus of select companionship, coupled 
with individual attention and the advantages 
of private tutoring. 


“Good Time Club,” Afternoon Activities 
Gift Shop 














NEW YORK SCHOOL OF APPLIED 
DESIGN FOR WOMEN 


N. Y. City 





160 Lexington Ave. 
28th Year 


Thorough practical and technical instruction 
in Textile, Wall-paper, Poster and Commercial 
Art Designing. Illustration and Fashion Class 
and Historic Ornament. Interior Decoration 
under H. L. Parkhurst. 

















Good Positions-—_Pleasant Work 


Many big business houses come to us for all their file-clerks. 
This means a position at good pay for you, after successfully 
completing our four weeks” course in Filing. Indexing ard 
Cataloging. rough personal instructron in all leading 
systems. Also special Typewriting Course. Morning, Af- 
ternoon and Evening Classes. Gall, write or phone. 


NATIONAL TRAINING SCHOOL FOR FILING 
125 West 42nd St., at Times Square, New York 














CULTURED ENGLISH DICTION 
SPEAKING—VOICE TRAINING 


Elimination of foreign accents and _ provin- | 
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cialisms. 
MARGUERITE ROBERTSON 
33 W. 81st St., New York City 


By appointment only Telephone Schuyler 6327 
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\ \ omen 
A New Force For Public Health 
and Education 


health, it is not the only line of trenches 
which will be attacked. 

The farm women’s clubs have already done 
splendid work in their communities. They 
have takem up such special improvements as 
the installation of sanitary drinking cups and 
paper towels. They have had suspicious wa- 
ter-supply tests, wells cleaned and pure water 
insured. 

Some clubs are now maintaining district 
nurses. Others are working for the proper 
type of playground suitable for small towns 
or rural communities. Clean-up days have 
been instituted with campaigns for improving 
homes. * The list of actualities in this work is 
long; potentialities even longer. 

In West Virginia this big program has been 
carried off by Miss Katherine Alger, of the 
extcnsion division of the State University, 
who is in charge of the farm women’s clubs, 
and Miss Marion Hepworth, assistant direc- 
tor of agricultural extension in charge of 
home economics. Her field is so fruitful and 
growth has been so rapid that the present or- 
ganization cannot keep up with it. Miss 
Hepworth is .endeavoring to secure more 
home demonstration agents, as the resources 
of the State University are taxed to their ut- 
most to supply monthly lessons to the mem- 
bers of women interested in home and com- 
munity health. 

As important as this all is and as eagerly 
as it has already been seized upon by women 
alert for improving conditions, its ultimate 
success depends upon the ability of women to 
read and understand the bulletins and lec- 
tures of the State University. It was found 
during the war that vast numbers of agricul- 
tural bulletins were wasted because of the 


adult illiteracy in the United States. 


N North Carolina and Kansas, among 
| other states, there are determined pro- 
grams on foot to reduce this illiteracy. A 
movement in North Carolina is being ad- 
vanced by Miss Elizabeth Kelly, director of 
the North 


Schools, who measures illiteracy by a sharp 


Carolina Community Service 


standard, terming an adult illiterate as on 
over 14 who cannot read understardingly 
write a legible letter or work out elementary 
problems in figures. On this basis she de. 
clares one-third of the white population of 
her state illiterate. 

Such a condition of affairs, Miss Ke! y con. 
siders wasteful and menacing—a situa’ ‘on to 
“hinder any constructive movement” and 
one which “might easily foster the gro-yth of 
propaganda hurtful to the best interests of 
citizens.” 

In equal-voting Kansas, club women hay 
aroused to the need of greater school unds 
Many schools were unable to open this fall 
en account of shortage of teachers, fully 2,00 
positions being vacant. 

Tax levies were made in July or earlic’, but 
the schools are face to face with insufficient 


funds to pay the reasonable salaries now nec- 








IVAN TARASOFF 


Graduate of Imperial Russian School 


All Styles of Artistic Dancing 


Class and Private 
Normai Courses for Teachers 


Tuxedo Bldg., 637 Madison Ave and 59th S 
Telephone Plaza 9239 

















VESTOFF-SEROVA 
RUSSIAN SCHOOL 
OF 
CLASSIC DANCING 
47 West 72nd Street New York City 


Telephone: Columbus 6212 
Classes Normal Courses 


Private Lessons 














ROSETTA O'NEILL 


CLASSIC—NATIONAL—FOLK 
INTERPRETIVE—BALLROOM 


DANGING 


“To Miss O’Neill I owe my success.”—Mrs. 
Vernon Castle. 


766 Madison Avenue, New York 














New York School of Expression | 
(Chartered by the Regents of the University | 
of the State of New York) | 
Voice building and training for public speak- 
ing. Oral English and diction. All defects of 
speech remedied. Pan‘omime and _ drama. 
Physical training and dancing for poise and 
grace. 











318 West 57th Street New YorkCity | 
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gary to teachers. Young women have been 


on ; ee 
| yw oppressed by the high cost of living that 
ingly ‘ : ar 
8 thy have gone into any business position 
ntar a , 
ather than remain in so poorly paid a pro- 
> de. : P : 
jssion as that of teaching. 
no — : : : 
To meet this difficult situation, Kansas wo- 
men are conferring. At the annual conven- 
con _ z ‘ i Rye 
fon of the clubs of the fifth district, women 
n tom, : : 
dopt-d a resolution demanding that schools 
and ; 
ee given more taxing powers and that spe- 
0 . 
‘ cal levies be made to meet the present emer- 
S of 
gency 
This is the first group of women’s clubs to 
lay me oe ° 
p at, but it is expected that a like pressure 
nds . : 
‘Bry be brought when other sectional conven- 
fal 
tons take place. 
,00 
a+ ‘ y ha -. . 
but A Government Course 
ent : as ; ‘ 
ee Hopkins University at Baltimore 
ec . ~~ : ; 
includes in its curriculum this year a 
course in federal, state and municipal govern- 


addition of this course was 


ment The 
brought about through the efforts and at the 
League of 
Ellicott 


request of the Woman Suffrage 


Maryland, of which Mrs. Charles E. 
s president. 
Dr. Ella Lonn, a 


College and Johns Hopkins University facul- 


member oi the Goucher 
| ties will give the lectures, and examinations 
=~ the completion of the course will be op- 
tional, though students may reccive credit 
toward a degree for this work 

The purpose of the course is to teach the 
technical and practical working of a govern- 
nent, and to equip the students to teach oth- 
fs 
Mrs. 


tent Baltimore 


Ellicott is one of a number of promi- 


women identified with suf- 


raze work who have already enrolled for 


he course, which promises to be one of much 


alue 
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Citizenship Schools Indiana 





Miss 


some years a member 


IBFranklin to its staff of field workers. 
Palmer, who was for 
of the faculty of Franklin College, 
throughout the 


will or- 


ganize citizenship schools 


state. It is to this phase of suffrage work 
the League will give its major attention, be- 


lieving that suffrage for all women is at hand. 
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| - Woman’s Franchise League of In- 
| diana has added Miss Herriott Palmer of 
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i ge Saturday morning Citizenship class 
which is held under the direction of the 


Massachu- 


Americanization Committee of the 
setts State Suttrage association is proving a big 
success. The technique of teaching English and 
civics to the alien groups, either in factories or 
in day schools is taught at this class and the at- 
to the en- 


taken 


» Raised” was 


tendance and live discussions attest 


thusiasm with which the course is being 


up. “Should Teachers Salaries Be 


a very pertinent question under discussion re- 


cently, teachers taking part. Massachusetts wo- 
men have school suffrage and so have an active 


part in the settling of such questions. 


CRANTON, Pennsylvania, elected two wo- 
men to the school board at the election No- 
Mrs. A 


Gearhart were the 


vember 4 FE. Connell and Mrs. Edwin 


successful candidates. 


HE grade school teachers of St. Louis 


have formed an association of 1,200 
members to work for an increase in salary. 


The Board of Education voted to give all 
teachers a bonus of one hundred dollars, and 
zuthorized a special election on November 11 
on a proposal to increase the school tax rate 
given. 


in order that higher salaries may be 


average salary of the teachers of 


HI 
T Rhode Island for the coming year will 


exceed $800. The average for the past year 


was $742. 


HE University of Wisconsin extension 

division has established a course on the 
laws, practice and methods of voting, and the 
conducting of elections. The course aims to 
be of practical value with special reference to 


the new voters 


HE teachers in the public schools of 


Cheyenne have organized, and will be 


affiliated with the Wyoming State Federation 


of Labor 


ase of several hundred young wo- 


A increas S 
men students at the State 


College of Iowa responsible for the 
State $90,000 


for the construction of a new dormitory for 


Agricultural 
was 


Board of Education providing 


women. 


Five Hundred and Forty-nine 





se = 
IGHTY-FIVE Phillipine young men 
E and women left Honolulu recently for 
the United States, where they will enter uni- 
versities and colleges. They were a part of 
the 120 pensionados, who are being sent by 
the Phillipine Government to receive higher 


training in the American institutions 


iy Adah McMahon, of Lafayette, In 
diana, has been appointed Chairman of 


the Social Hygiene Committee of the Indiana 


Franchise League 
Dr. McMahon served 


ene of the staff of physicians ot the Women’s 


through tne war as 


which were maintained 


Woman 


Over-seas Hospitals, 
National 


\ssociation 


by the American Suffrage 


NEW YORK AMERICAN 
CONSERVATORY OF MUSIC 


NEW ADDRESS 
163 WEST 72d STREET 


The Leading School of Music in New | York 





Harmony Orchestra 
Concerts and Lectures Free 


TERMS $12.50 PER QUARTER 
UPWAR ) 
Open from 9 to 6 
Mondays, Thursdays until 
Send for Catalogue 
\ SF * * 2S" <TR | 
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KINDERGARTEN-PRIMARY 
TRAINING SCHOOL 


Affiliated with New York University | 
experience. Special sub- | 
jects taught by University Professors. Prac- | 
tice Kindergartens Students’ Residence. 
School opens Sept. 29th Mid-year class en- 
ters Feb 2nd. Address, Miss Harriette Me- 
LissA Mi tis, Principal, New York University, 
Washington Square, New York City. 


Faculty of wide 














STENOGRAPHIC & SECRETARIAL COURSES 
REGISTERED BY REGENTS 

PERSONALLY SUPERVISED BY MISS FRITZ 

A SCHOOL WHICH PRACTICES THE EFFICIENCY IT TEACHES 














4-5TH. 
SEND FORCATALOGUE AVENUE 














~ GONSULT OUR NEW RECONSTRUCTION CATALOG | 
New Courses, Critics a: d Instructors } 


THE NEW YORK SCHOOL OF FINE AND APPLIED ART 
FRANK ALVAH PARSONS. PRESIDENT OPENS SEPT. 11TH 
Professional courses in Domestic Architecture, Interior 
Decuration; Costume and Stage Design; Poster Advertising 

and Industrial Design; Life Drawing; Illustration; Painting; 
also classes for Teachers and special ‘»cture courses. 
SUSAN F. BISSELL, SECRETARY 39 BROADWAY, NEW YORK 
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Convenience of Guests 


HE office of the Waldorf- 

Astoria is not merely a 
registration desk and source 
of information. It is the first 
point of contact between the 
hotel and its guests—a con- 
tact which the management 
strives to make a courteous 
and cordial one. 


L. M. BOOMER, President 
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The Hotel Patterson 


58 West 47th St. New York 


Between Fifth and Sixth Avenues 


Elegance Exclusiveness 
Room with Bath.............- $2.50 and up 
Double Room with Bath--__-- 3.50 and up 
Parlor, Bedroom and Bath---~.~--~-- $5 to$7 


Dining Room a la carte, serving the highest 
grade foods at moderate prices. 


























Foreign Notes 

HE women of Kingston, Jamaica, British 

West Indies, will vote for the first time 
this year in the elections for the Legislature 
and the parochial boards. Registration closed 
November 23. All women in the island of 
British nationality, 25 years of age or more, 
who can read and write are entitled to vote 
providing they meet certain property or sal- 
ary qualifications. The salary must be at 
least fifty pounds per annum, or the voter 
must pay ten pounds in rent, or two pound 


rates on house or land or personal property 


IGNORA Elisa Orsi Comani has the 
honor to be the first woman in the his- 
tory of Italy to plead a case before a court 
of that country. Signora Comani won her 
case, which was in defence of a soldier, and 
the decision was cheered by all assembled in 


the court room. 
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at St. Louis last spring. 


~ A WELCOME # OUR. 
WOMEN GUESTS 








E shall be glid to have readers of the Woman 
Citizen who contemplate visiting New York 
refer to us for detailed informa ion with regard to 


local hotels. The Woman Citizen Corporation. 





In Memoriam 


Rachel Foster Avery 


RS. Rachel Foster Avery, closely asso- 
M ciated with national suffrage work in the 
United States, and the life-long friend and one- 
time travelling companion of Susan B. Anthony, 
died in the Pennsylvania Hospital in Philadel- 
phia on October 26. 

Mrs. Avery, 


vigorous and full of vitality at Dr. Shaw’s fu- 


who was only 64, and seemed 


neral, had gone to the hospital for an operation, 
which did not take place. Her friends were 
unprepared for the sad news of her death. 

A delightful account of the trip to Europe 
Which Mrs. 
shared with Miss Anthony in 1883 is given in 
chapter XXXII of the second yolume of Ida 
Anthony. 


Avery, then Miss Rachel Foster, 


Husted Harper’s Life of Susan B. 
Tew people who have not read these pages know 
what a triumphant progress Miss Anthony and 
Miss Foster made. Entertained as they were by 
many leading politicians and reformers in Eng- 
land and Scotland. The 
Cobdens, 
were of the parliamentary group into which these 
Miss Foster 


was presented at court in London in May, while 


Brights, John and 
Jacob, the Taylors, and Mclarens 


\merican women were welcomed. 


Miss Anthony was lingering in Paris to talk with 
Leon Richer, editor of La Femme about the po- 
litical and civil status of French women. 

“Miss Foster has gone to London for presen- 
wrote Miss Anthony to her 
“She had the ‘regulation’ 


tation at Court,” 
friends in America. 
dress made in Berlin—cream-white ~*tin, low 
neck, no sleeves at all, and a four-yard train! 
! have not decided when I shall go home, but 
before many months, for I long to be about the 
work that remains undone. The fact is, I am 
weary of sightseeing. Amidst it all my head 
end heart turn to our battle for women at home. 
Here in the old world, with its despotic govern- 
ments, its utter blotting out of woman as an 
equal, there is no hope, no possibility of chang- 
ing her condition, so I look to our own land of 
equality for men, and partial equality for wo- 
men, as the only one for hope and work.” 

The last national suffrage convention attended 


by Mrs. Avery was the Jubilee Convention held 


Every one who was 
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Your sojourn in New York will 
be more enjoyable if you mike 
this hotel your city home The 
rooms, food.and service will 
delight you and the locat:on 
will prove most convenient 


Hotel Wolcott 


3lst Street DyFifth Ave: New York | 











Residence in New York 
FOR GIRL STUDENTS 


Mrs. Henry Harrison Boswell! 


Open the year round 





Chaperonage | 
344 West 84th St., at Riverside Dri 


Catalogue on reque st 














“THE GOODY SHOP” 


C. Takis, Proprietor 


daily their Lunches, Teas and Sodas. 
Located at 


14 East 23rd Street 
5th Ave. at 29th Street 
New York 
The Home of Pussy Willow Chocolates 


851 Broadway 
144 Fulton Strect 





A place where business women enjoy 











there will recall the delightfully historic figurd 
she made, garbed for Pioneer Day in one of 
“Aunt Susan’s” own dresses, Her reminiscenceg 
of the great leader given that day were onc of 
ker last contributions to national suffrage his; 
tory, many of whose earlier pages had been il- 


lumined by her generous and progressive spirit] 


Frances Fort Brown 

N the death of Mrs. Frances Fort Brown 
I of Chattanooga, which occurred on Octo- 
ber 21 at Atlanta, Georgia, the suffrage cause 
in the South lost one of its most ardent and 
effective supporters. Mrs. Brown was an aun! 
of George Fort Milton of Chattanooga, whose 
wife is president of the state suffrage association 
of Tennessee. Mrs. Brown was a chartered 


member of the suffrage association, and did 


much to further the cause in her state anf 


throughout the South. She was greatly inter- 


ested in all women’s organizations. 


—— 
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Necember 6, 1919 


Five Hundred and Fifty-one 

















James McCreery & Co. 


5th Avenue 


34th Street 


Holiday Sale of Furs 


Now in Progress 


Finest of Northern Furs 


at Remarkable Reductions 


Coats Wraps 


Scarfs and Mufts 


Here are Some of the Interesting Values Offered 


Hudson Seal Coats of selected skins with 


large collar and cuffs of Real Beaver. 


295.00 


Hudson Seal Coats in short, swagger 


styles with self collars and cuffs. 


245.00 


Hudson Seal Coats of choice pelts, 45 


inches long. 425.00 


Moleskin Coats—fine Scotch Mole with 
Natural Gray Squirrel collar and cuffs. 


325.00 








Real Skunk Scarts in animal or,cape styles 


75.00 


Real Skunk Muffs to match 45.00 


Real Beaver Capes of superior ,quality 


85.00 


Muffs to match 55.00 


Mink Stole of soft, lustrous skins, 74 
inches by 15 inches, adorned with Real 


Mink Tails and large pockets 285.00 
Muffs to match 75.00 
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Mc Cutcheon’s 
Pure Linen Handkerchiefs 
for Christmas Gifts 








Hand-Embroidered 


An un. sually fine selection of sheer, dainty Swiss, 
Spanish, Irish and Madeira Hand-Embroidered 
Handkerch‘efs for Women. 

Trish, 35c, 5v. 65, 75. $1.00 each and up. 
Swiss, 50c, 65, 75. $1.00 each and ap. 
Spanish, 50c, 75, 85, $1.00 each and up. 
Madeira, 50c, 65, 75, 85, $1.00 each and up, 


Initialed 


For Men—65c, 75, $1.00 each and up. 
For Women—25c, 35, 50, 65, 75 each and up. 
Also special, six for $1.00. 


At McCutcheon’s the showing of Pure Linen Handkerchiets for 
Christmas is by no means limited to the expensive grades. 
modestly priced are also pure linen and the great variety at every 
price insures a satisfactory choice. 


Plain Hemstitched 
For Women—lIn sheer and medium weights, 25c, 
35, 40, 50, 75, $1.00 each and up. 
For Men-—Generous in size, wide or narrow hems, 


50e, 65, 75, $1.00 each and up. 
Novelties 


For Women— An interesting assortment of novelty 
colored effects, 35¢ each. 


For Men—An attractive selection of newly im- 
ported printed Handkerchiefs, $1.50 each. 


For Children—Embroidered Handkerchiefs, 20c 
each and up. 


Our Mail Order Department will gladly furnish fu.’ descriptions and particulars of any merchandise 
mentioned and fill orders to your c--plete satisfaction. 


James McCutcheon & Gompany 


The Greatest Treasure House of Linens in America 


Fifth Avenue, 34th & 33d Sts., New York 


The most 














Columbian Printing Co.. Tnc., Washington gegen 
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